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Arr. I.— Porsts IN AMERICAN POLITICS. 


Tue late political storm struck the ship of state at its weakest 
point, and as these storms return periodically there seems to be a 
kind of common consent that some substantial repairing or rebuild- 
ing must be done. The experience of mankind and the testimony 
of writers on civil polity agree that an elective monarchy is, of all 
governments, the most liable to disquiet, violence, and the peril of 
disruption. In this category they include elective chief-magistrates 
of sovereign states, by whatever name they are called, and however 
limited may be their powers. Our ancestors determined upon a 
form of government which gave us a single elective head, clothed 
with as great powers as any monarch not absolute, and they 
trusted to escape the dangers attending his election, not only by 
the contrivance of distinct electoral colleges of States, but by the 
aid of many conservative and counteracting provisions, circum- 
stances, and habits, upon which it was not unreasonable in them 
to rely. But now, not only is the contrivance of the electoral col- 
leges evaded, but many of those things upon which they relied 
have disappeared from the body politic, and new practices and new 
elements of danger have shown themselves which they could not 
be expected to foresee. No one proposes to abandon or materially 
change the feature of the single elective head of the administra- 
tion; but, whether by amendments proposed by Congress or by 
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the agency of a convention, it seems plain that some changes must 
be made touching the method of his election. At the same time 
some provisions must be arranged to secure the proper counting 
and ascertaining of the vote, which, though in the nature of details, 
are yet important; but there is one subject which seems to go far 
deeper, and to touch the wellsprings of our political life, about 
which little has been said, and this we propose to treat of first. 


Election by General Ticket. 


Under the power allowed by the Constitution to each State to 
appoint the electors of President in such manner as the legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, it is familiar history that many of the States 
at first chose electors by their legislatures, and South Carolina con- 
tinued that mode of choice until the Rebellion. Gradually the 
people asserted their preference for the choice of electors directly 
by themselves. As each State was entitled to as many electors 
as it had Senators and Representatives in Congress, — that is, two 
for the State, as such, and one for each member of the House, — 
they naturally chose one elector for each congressional district, and 
the two electors at large, either by the legislature or by the vote 
of the whole people of the State, and at length by the latter 
method only. This mode of choosing electors, namely, two by the 
vote of the whole State and one by the vote of each congressional 
district, was the safest and fairest method ever adopted. But 
causes came soon into operation which destroyed it. Having the 
right to determine its method of appointment without interference 
by Congress, the State legislatures began to require the choice of 
the whole college of electors on a single ticket voted for by the 
people of the whole State, instead of by single districts. Before 
that change, large States were often very nearly equally divided 
in their vote. In the contest between Mr. Adams and General 
Jackson, for instance, the district electors of New York were 
equally divided, while the two electors at large were carried for 
General Jackson. 

This change did not come from any desire of the people them- 
selves, but was rather the contrivance of the political managers 
and electioneering experts, who saw in it a great increase of their 
own power and importance. While the electors were chosen by 
single districts, the vote of an electoral district of New York or 
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Pennsylvania was not more important than the vote of a district 
of Rhode Island or New Jersey; and a majority, however large, in 
any section of a great State was of no more consequence than a 
like majority in a section of a small State. The vote of a citizen 
of a large State had no greater direct influence on the result than 
that of a citizen of a State of average or inferior political numbers. 
The minority, too, in each State had a chance of representation in 
the electoral college, the probabilities being that if they were con- 
siderable in numbers they would lead in some of the districts. 
Thus the electoral vote was fairly and equally dispersed over the 
whole country, and approximated closely to the popular vote in its 
results. .4 

Great evils and dangers from the general-ticket system began 
to develop themselves, and have continued to do so, to the present 
time, with increasing force and malignity. Under the temptation 
of the great importance of carrying the Presidential election, in- 
creased to its utmost by the spoils system, frauds of the most 
extraordinary character, most complex and most various in their 
operations, have come into use. Manifold voting by ballot, person- 
ation of voters dead or removed, colonization, unlawful naturaliza- 
tions, the stuffing of ballot-boxes, and, last and simplest of all, false 
returns by returning officers, have multiplied upon us in such 
manner as to excite almost as. much of ridicule and amusement 
as of apprehension and disgust. Frauds in voting will be found 
wherever voters are human beings, but the extent of the frauds 
will depend upon the temptations offered. If the area of the 
operation of a great fraud is only a single electoral district, and 
it can determine only one electoral vote out of some four hundred, 
there will not be a temptation to invest in it much capital, labor, 
or risk. But if the area of its operation is an entire State, and it 
may determine the choice, not of one elector, but of thirty or forty, 
—one tenth of the entire vote of the Union,—the temptation is 
increased indefinitely. In our great cities, numbering their millions 
or half-millions of inhabitants, with universal suffrage and a large, 
ignorant, transient population, “alike unknowing and unknown,” 
such frauds on a large scale are not difficult. And they have 
been practised, as every honest citizen must admit. If in a 
Presidential election great States, like New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, are supposed to run very close, perhaps the majority 
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to be but a few thousands or even hundreds, the temptation 
to create the necessary thousands in the worst districts of their 
great cities, like New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, has 
been found too strong for such virtue as abides with electioneer- 
ing managers. 

The difference between the results of voting by single districts 
and by general ticket may be brought home to the apprehensions 
of all by an illustration. Suppose all the people of the United 
States voted directly for President; suppose the law to require 
that the entire vote of each State should be cast by the majority of 
that State ; suppose a large State to cast 505,000 for one candi- 
date, and 495,000 for the other; the candidate having a majority 
would be credited with the whole 1,000,000 votes in summing up 
the aggregate vote of the Union. This is practically the result of 
this method now. Ever so small a majority throws the entire 
electoral vote of a State. 

The unfairness of the present system, the great temptation it 
offers for frauds, and the great scope it gives to the operation of 
local frauds or even mistakes, ought to be sufficient to condemn it. 
But this statement does not exhaust, it does little more than begin 
to enumerate, the objections. 

The present system of swinging the vast vote of a great State 
with such prodigious power as a unit in the election gives to a 
great State an undue preponderance over smaller States, such pre- 
ponderance as almost to crush them. No matter how large may 
be the majority in a State of the middle rank, though it be almost 
a unanimity, it can carry but its 8, 10, or 12 votes, while the barest 
plurality in a great State swings the force of 20, 30, or 40 electoral 
votes. It was for this reason that we were constantly told that 
the late Presidential election was to be fought in a circle whose 
radius was ten miles from the City Hall in New York. This was 
substantially true. If the majority, however small, obtained for 
one candidate in that circle was larger than the majority given by 
the rest of the State of New York for another candidate, it would 
carry all the thirty-five electoral votes of New York, and so out- 
weigh the largest possible majorities in States whose populations 
entitle them to a tenth or a twelfth part of the political power of 
the Union. The effect is also demoralizing upon the smaller States. 
It is of little import how great may be their majorities, or how 
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deep their feeling and interest. There is little left to them but to 
await in suspense the drawing of the lottery in the great State 
which is to control the result, however small its majority and how- 
ever large an element in its composition may be fraud or mistake. 
It is still more demoralizing upon the great States. The knowledge 
that they wield this vast vote, which may be cast by ever so small 
a majority, offers the temptation to fraud of which we have spoken ; 
necessarily brings to the front and gives great power and impor- 
tance to the most dangerous and unscrupulous class of election- 
eering managers, and tends greatly to put in their power those 
who should be the best public men of the State. It adds greatly 
to the power of the spoils system. So great is the pressure for 
carrying majorities in the great capitals of great States that the 
party in power in the nation, State, or city is tempted to increase 
its force of servants and officers, to strain the party rein upon them 
to the utmost, and in fact to employ them during the whole period 
of the contest, in electioneering services, which they must render at 
the peril of losing their places. The substitution of single district 
voting, diminishing so much the importance of local majorities, 
will do something toward lessening the hold of the spoils system 
upon the public, as the abolition of the spoils system would re- 
strain, quiet, and purify the contest itself. 

That this statement respecting the operation of the general-ticket 
system is not overdrawn will appear by a recurrence to a few well- 
known events. The election for State officers, which Pennsylvania 
formerly held a few weeks before the Presidential election, was re- 
garded as almost decisive upon the vote of the whole Union. There 
is very little doubt that the small majority which that State gave in 
her October election of 1856 for the Democratic candidates prac- 
tically settled the Presidential election in the following November. 
The certainty almost established thereby that her twenty-eight 
electoral votes would be given to Mr. Buchanan had such an effect 
upon a highly excited and impressible community, upon the fears 
of one side and the hopes of the other, as well as upon the timid 
and self-seeking everywhere, that the national election was sub- 
stantially given up in the other thirty States. In the late Presi- 
dential contest, does any one doubt that if the State elections in 
Ohio and Indiana had gone for one and the same party, which- 
ever it was, the certainty how their thirty-seven electoral votes 
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would go would have settled the question for the whole nation? 
The general government cannot prevent States holding their State 
elections at such times as make them tentative and significant of 
the Presidential election ; and although the two elections, with their 
expense of money, time, and excitement, are injurious to the citi- 
zens of the States, and many States have abandoned them, still 
other States have held to them against the interest of their citizens, 
for the sake of the political power which is thus given to their 
public men and to the managers of their political machinery. 
Everything must be done for Maine, Indiana, and Ohio, nothing 
must be refused them, because they vote by general ticket in No- 
vember, and their September and October elections will settle and 
proclaim their Presidential vote. 

The effect of the general-ticket system is seen in the bearing of 
the public men, and, still worse, of the electioneering managers 
from a few great States, in Congress, and especially at about the 
time of the Presidential nominating conventions. It is due to the 
public men of great States that they should receive high considera- 
tion and wield a large influence, because of the magnitude of the 
interests and the number of citizens they especially represent. 
These they will have, whatever may be the form of voting for 
President. But under the present system they have an undue 
influence from artificial causes. The Republican or Democratic 
Senator from a mammoth State walks about with the possible 
thirty or forty Presidential votes of his State in his pocket, and 

** Doth bestride the narrow world . 
Like a Colossus,” 

Nor he alone, but every electioneering manager from a great State, 
whose function and capacity are solely that of marshaling or creat- 
ing the hundreds or thousands of votes in his great city or district, 
which may be decisive of the entire national election, may, without 
one qualification of a statesman, have a personal prestige, and a 
power over all questions of policy and patronage, which it is a 
shame to contemplate and a peril to permit. Nay, further, every 
inhabitant of a great State who has any local influence, just or 
unjust, honest or dishonest, which may be thought to affect even a 
few hundred voters in his immediate locality, becomes by this 
unjust contrivance a possible arbiter of the fate of the nation. 

Few seem to have thought much of the effect of this system on 
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the public policy of the country. If Congress has before it some 
question of public policy affecting branches of industry, which 
ought to be settled upon general principles, the public argument 
made before the committee of the House will probably be upon 
principle, but what is the private argument of the interested 
parties who buttonhole the committee-men and members of the 
House? “ Recollect my State votes by general ticket, and throws 
a tenth or a fifteenth part of the vote of the country, and does 
it by very small majorities. Last year my district furnished a 
bigger majority for our side than we got in the whole State. Now, 
if you don’t care for that majority in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, very well; but if you do, you had better not touch the thir- 
teenth article of the tariff bill” Now, if that State voted by 
districts, this man’s majority would settle but one electoral vote, 
and perhaps affect the two electoral votes at large ; and his argu- 
ment would be weighed accordingly. It is the general-ticket sys- 
tem alone which gives this small, worthless personage such dispro- 
portionate power, whether over Congress in matters of legislation, 
or over the President and the executive departments in questions 
of patronage. 

These disproportionate powers and influences, so wielded, are 
also felt in the national conventions for nominations of Presi- 
dents, and in all the contests within the party which precede and 
follow these conventions, and in all the dealings with patronage 
and appointments, high or low, prospective or in hand. 

Thus it has come to pass that the selection of candidates and 
election of President, instead of being a power and function spread 
as equally as possible over the whole country, is reduced to a few 
great centres, where the political machinery of the few great States 
is in play. It has been converted from a corporation of generally 
diffused and pretty equally divided stock, on which each share- 
holder has a vote, into a lottery where a few great prizes control 
and absorb the entire scheme. 

It is true that the States can return to the system of voting by 
single districts without the necessity of an amendment to the 
Constitution, the manner of appointing electors being at their con- 
trol. But there is no probability that they will do so. The great 
States are not likely to lead off in it, and the smaller States will 
hold on to the little power they have, as their protection. No 
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State likes to begin. It is the case of the proposal of a general 
disarmament,— “ Que messieurs les assassins commencent.” Prac- 
tically, therefore, an amendment to the Constitution is necessary, 
which will prohibit the election of the whole college by general 
ticket. 

Wisdom upon this subject may be drawn from the case of the 
election of members of Congress. The Constitution left that sub- 
ject with the States, in the absence of legislation by Congress. 
The politicians in some of the States soon saw the power they and 
their States would gain, in all parts and aspects of political author- 
ity, if they could introduce a general-ticket system in the election 
of members of the House. To be sure, it was something like the 
gambler’s stake, win all or lose all ; but it was the magnitude of the 
stake which gave the importance to those who should be playing 
the game. New Hampshire, New Jersey, and even as large a 
State as Georgia chose their entire delegation to Congress by gen- 
eral ticket. The political minority, however large, was unrepre- 
sented, and the political influence of the State and of the persons 
ruling it was increased in importance indefinitely. However 
unjust the method, competition and self-defence would have caused 
it to spread rapidly, and we might have seen the scandal of the 
largest States sending unanimous delegations to Congress, elected 
by ever so small a majority or plurality in the State at large. But 
Congress, in 1847, under the power reserved to it by the Constitu- 
tion, interfered and required that representatives should be elected 
by single districts. It having no such power to regulate the choice 
of electors, the only practical remedy is, as we have said, by an 
amendment of the Constitution. 


The Electoral Colleges. 


If the Constitution is to be amended, the first question in logical 
order, though not, as we think, in intrinsic importance, is whether 
the electoral colleges shall be retained? There are men of emi- 
nence who think they should be retained, on the ground that if 
their action is only formal they are not a serious inconvenience, 
and that a time may come when the people may be willing to re- 
sort to them, in the manner intended originally, as the real selectors 
as well as electors of the President. But we see not the least prob- 
ability of this. Their intended function of selectors of the Presi- 
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dent broke down the first time there was a contested election. In 
1800 the Democratic party, through the press and popular meet- 
ings, had designated Jefferson as their candidate for President and 
Burr for Vice-President, and so literally did the electors carry out 
the will of the party, that every Democratic elector voted for those 
two candidates, so as to make a tie, as the manner of voting then 
was. This caused the Amendment of 1804. From that time on, 
the electors have not pretended to select the President. The re- 
spective parties have selected their candidates, and the contest at 
the polls has been practically between such two candidates, the 
forms of the Constitution being preserved by the people choosing 
between two sets of electors, designated by the two parties and 
pledged to vote for the respective candidates. We may digress a 
moment to reflect upon the extraordinary nature of this proceeding. 
Not only is it a most striking illustration of the essential superiority 
of human instincts and will over prepared constitutions, observing 
their forms scrupulously, but reversing their spirit and purpose 
absolutely ; but it is a remarkable proof of the manner in which, 
under certain circumstances, faith is kept with the people. For 
seventy-six years, that is, for nineteen Presidential elections, no 
member of an electoral college has failed to vote for the candidate 
designated by his party, or been subjected to the imputation of 
being open to any influences in that direction. Yet the party takes 
from the elector no written pledge, and indeed exacts no oral pledge. 
From the fact that he is nominated by his party as a Presidential 
elector, the party having first designated whom it wishes to have 
made President, he comes under the implied obligation to vote for 
that candidate, and to disregard the obligation the Constitution 
intends to put upon him of selecting and voting for a President 
according to his own judgment. The number of electors who during 
this period have so kept faith with their parties must have been 
between three and four thousand. 

To return to the line of our argument. The machinery of elec- 
toral colleges not only complicates the process of election, but, in 
our judgment, gives greater scope for fraud than would a direct 
vote by the people. It is true that the colleges of electors have 
been composed of eminently respectable men. There is a certain 
air of dignity which surrounds the post, although its functions have 
become purely formal. When such is the case, and there is no 
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power, profit, or patronage involved, we may ordinarily rely upon 
seeing a row of respectable figure-heads. But suppose the system 
had worked as intended ; suppose these colleges, of limited num- 
bers, meeting in secret session, and protected, as far as could be, 
from outside inquiry or knowledge, had the actual power of making 
the original selection and designation of the President, and then to 
dissolve without having any other function to perform, and with 
no field for the exercise of those powers and qualities by which 
fame or popularity is to be gained. How long would such assem- 
blies have remained incorrupt? As the experiment has never 
been tried, the answer is a matter of opinion. But we cannot 
repress the fear that in time they would have become the most 
corrupt and most detested functionaries in the whole line of our 
government. Far better is the open nomination by popular con- 
ventions, with all the objections to which they are subject, and the 
open election by the people, than would have been, as we believe, 
the results of the secret collegiate elections, when brought down 
to such times as these, and subjected to such influences as have 
beset the politics of this country for many years past. 


Direct Popular Vote for President, Counted by Federal Numbers. 


Assuming, then, that, if the Constitution is amended, the choice 
by electors is abandoned, and a direct popular choice substituted, 
in what form shall it be cast? There have always been sugges- 
tions of a direct vote of the whole people of the country, irrespec- 
tive of States, counted in the aggregate. But we cannot think 
such a proposition will receive even serious consideration by Con- 
gress or by any convention. It is sufficient that it sets aside State 
rights in the election, and what we are accustomed to call the 
Federal numbers, provided for the security of those rights. The 
requisite three fourths of the States are not likely to surrender 
their privileges and leave everything to the force of mere numbers, 
counted by the head. Besides this, such a vote would be an ordeal 
to which we ought not to subject anything in itself so full of dan- 
gers as the popular election of a single executive head, — in plain 
words, the maintenance of an elective limited monarchy. 

We have been objecting that, by the general-ticket system in 
the choice of electors, the area of the operation of a fraud is ex- 
tended from a district to an entire State, from the choice of one 
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elector to the choice of thirty or forty. But under the plan of 
simple direct voting, counted in the aggregate, the area for the 
operation of every fraud or mistake would be the whole Republic. 
The result of every such illegal act would go directly into the 
aggregate vote of the whole cougtry. The temptation to procure 
or commit any form of illegal act now known op hereafter to be 
invented will be increased to the highest power known to political 
algebra, and no redress will be adequate. Without saying that we 
do not believe that our system would stand the shock, it is enough 
to say that there is no excuse for subjecting it to such a test. The 
only course that remains seems to be that of the people voting 
directly for President, but counting the votes in accordance with 
Federal numbers, that is, by States and single districts. 

To be more explicit, the plan is that each citizen of a State vote 
directly for the candidate for President whom he prefers. The can- 
didate having the plurality of votes in the whole State will be 
credited with two electoral votes, and the candidate having the 
plurality of votes in any district will be credited with one electoral 
vote for each district which he carries. The result is, that the 
plurality in each State counts two electoral votes, and the plu- 
rality in each district counts one vote. In the last election, for 
instance, Mr. Tilden would have had two votes from the State of 
New York at large, and Mr. Hayes would have divided with him 
the thirty-three Congressional districts, according as one or the 
other had the plurality of votes in each; while in Ohio, Mr. 
Hayes would have had the two electoral votes at large, and the 
votes of the districts would have been divided upon the same 
principle. In short, this process gives to each State two electoral 
votes corresponding to its two Senators, and as many district votes 
as it has members of the House of Representatives, and will re- 
quire the latter vote to be counted by single districts. This 
method, hinted at by Story, in his “Commentaries,” but receiving 
little attention, is revived by Senator Morton, in his proposal to 
amend the Constitution, and we believe that to this part of his 
proposal no serious objection has been offered. We believe it to 
be the very best security that can be proposed to the country in 
the exercise of its right to the periodical choice of its chief magis- 
trate. 
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Term of Office and Re-eligibility. 

We are strongly of opinion that the term should be extended, — 
not to a great length, not beyond six or seven years. The truth is, 
the process of king-making is a very exciting process in this Re- 
public. What is popularly called the campaign lasts six months, 
and, including the preparations for the national conventions for 
nominating candidates, absorbs public attention one year out of 
four, and destroys every fourth term of Congress, and that always 
the long term, for useful legislation. It is not for the interests 
of the people at large that the air should always be surcharged 
with electioneering, and that the work of preparing themselves for 
elections and attending the polls, as well as the inevitable primary 
meetings and ante-primary meetings and conventions, should take 
up a large portion of the time of working and business men, 
whether in professions or in trades, mechanics or laborers, who have 
families to support and private duties to themselves and others 
and public duties-not political, in abundance, to discharge. The 
more frequent and complex the elections become, the more the 
private citizen is disfranchised, and the whole passes into the hands 
of electioneering experts, the chief of the dangerous classes in 
this country. A citizen needs a breathing time in which he can 
think of other things, a period of repose. The choice of a member 
of Congress every other year, of a Senator through his legislature, 
on the average about as often, and the choice of some or all State 
and municipal officers annually or biennially, will be quite enough 
for him to do, quite enough to keep alive his political faculties and 
supply him with political information. 

It must be expected that all attempts to make elections less fre- 
quent and more simple will meet the opposition of electioneering 
experts and men whose daily life lies in and whose daily bread 
depends upon what they are pleased to call politics. Such men 
depend upon frequent elections, as pickpockets depend upon fre- 
quent crowds. If the people themselves can once make a success- 
ful revolt against the tyranny of these low-toned and low-bred 
oligarchs, the country may have peace and repose, the vote of a 
private citizen will have responsibility and power, and the trade of 
the electioneering brokers and middlemen will suffer a diminution 
of power and profits. 

We cannot but think that the effect of an enlarged term would be 
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good upon the President himself, but we think that with this term 
he should not be re-eligible. He will take the office with the 
knowledge that his term of six or seven years is secured to him, 
and that he cannot look for a second term. It is hardly possible 
to conceive of a position more likely to call out the best qualities of 
a man who has anything noble in his disposition, or who is even 
capable of growing up to an unwonted elevation of thought and 
motive. This tenure will relieve the President from that suspicion 
and distrust which always besets the last year of his first term of 
office, —that he is manceuvring for his own re-election. The ob- 
jection made to the prohibition of his re-election is that the coun- 
try may need him for further service. The country had to do 
without Washington, after eight years, and is not likely to be more 
severely tried again. But public opinion soon settled into the be- 
lief that it was better for the country, on the whole, to be trained 
in the knowledge that the term of the President’s service, whoever 
he may be, is limited, and far better for that officer himself. 

As the reader will see, we do not purpose to consider the forms 
or details of amendments, but only to point out the ends intended 
to be secured by the amendments. 


The Ascertaining of the Vote. 


It is quite possible that some provision may be made respecting 
the ascertaining the Presidential vote. The mere counting of ac- 
knowledged returns of votes, as an arithmetical process, requires 
only security against mistake or fraud. For that, surely, publicity, 
the general knowledge of results through the press, and the pres- 
ence of the two houses of Congress, must be sufficient. The diffi- 
culty arises only where the question of accepting or rejecting votes 
depends upon some question of public law, or upon the ascertain- 
ment of the real vote of the people of the States and districts, when 
the votes are alleged to have been in fact different from the returns 
by which the electoral vote is to be counted. 

Whatever provision may be made, we trust it will not be one in 
any way involving the Supreme Court of the United States. That 
Court stands in high respect. One reason of this, and the principal 
one, is the popular confidence that it is substantially separated from 
party politics. Its hold upon the public is purely moral. It is 
vital to our system that that hold should not be ‘mpaired. The 
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Supreme Court should remain what the Constitution has made it, 
simply a court, that is, a tribunal for the decision of actually liti- 
gated cases. Even in the decision of such cases, questions may be 
involved upon which political parties have divided. That is an 
accident which cannot be provided against. Even in such cases 
the strain upon the Court is perceptible through the country, and 
certainly furnishes a warning against compelling the Court to 
decide a question, not of legal litigation, but one which directly 
awards to one or the other of the great political parties of the 
country the sentence of defeat or success in the most heated of all 
controversies, a contest for the control of public policy and the 
possession of public patronage. 

If the ascertaining of the vote is not given to the judicial depart- 
ment, it would seem that it must rest with Congress ; for it is hardly 
supposable that any third tribunal can be organized which would be 
satisfactory. This brings up the great question how far the national 
government shall go in its investigations. Shall it have the unlim- 
ited powers which each house of Congress possesses, in case of 
contested seats, or shall the first steps taken within the States be 
settled by the States themselves? To the unlimited powers of 
inquiry by Congress, the practical objections are very great. Im- 
agine to ourselves committees of Congress investigating the votes 
of individual citizens and the voting-lists in a dozen or more States 
of the Union, to decide upon the qualification of individual voters, 
the charges of local frauds or errors, to contradict the returns of the 
State officers! Picture to ourselves the majority and minority re- 
ports those committees will make, and the debates which will take 
place upon them in both branches of Congress! If it takes a 
single branch of Congress six months to determine the right of a 
single member to his seat, how long will it take both branches to 
make satisfactory inquiries into the qualifications of all the voters 
in the Union whose rights may be challenged, into all frauds 
charged, into all errors or intimidations suggested, and into the 
proceedings of all State officials which are impeached, and how 
long to decide between the conflicting reports in which these 
inquiries will mostly result? When shall we have a President 
by these methods ? 

But a more serious question is, What confidence will the public 
place in the result at last? The inquiries into the right to seats 
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in Congress are notoriously decided, except in obvious cases, by 
party vote. Ifthe virtue of Congressmen has not been found suf- 
ficient to adjudge the right toa single seat which may not affect 
the scale of power in the House, what confidence can be placed in 
their decision which will determine the possession of the national 
administration for four years? This is no time for complaisance. 
The people would not trust their decision, — Congress would not 
trust it themselves. The exercise of these functions would increase 
the political electioneering power of Congress, demoralize it as a 
legislative assembly, and make it, more than it has ever yet been, 
an irresponsible electioneering tribunal from whose decision there 
can be no appeal. It would also greatly increase the central 
power, at the expense of State rights, and give new impetus to 
that centripetal force which is already alarmingly great. 

In view of these dangers and objections, would it not be better 
to leave the earlier steps in the election to be taken upon the 
responsibility of the States themselves, and decided by their au- 
thority? It may be said that the State tribunals may be guilty of 
fraud, may make mistakes of law and fact, may be influenced by 
party spirit, and may permit and even encourage violence and 
intimidation upon the voters. Doubtless all this, or much of this, 
may be true. But we must remember that our safety consists in 
the distribution of all those powers among the States which it is 
not essential to have conferred upon the Republic. We must 
therefore accept the chances of the faults and failures of the 
States. And it may well be asked whether faults and failures 
distributed among forty States, counterbalancing one another, would 
be so great an evil as the failure of justice at the one central 
tribunal of last resort. And, speaking of frauds, accidents, and 
mistakes in the giving and counting of votes or in passing upon 
returns, shall we escape them by transferring the control and in- 
vestigations from the State tribunals and people to Congressional 
committees of inquiry? When this great stake of the Presidency 
is played for, we must expect frauds and attempts at frauds, occa- 
sional sporadic violence and intimidation, and the unavoidable re- 
sults of a suffrage embracing so much{of ignorance and “debased 
moral sense. We do not attempt to define the line of demarca- 
tion, but we believe it is possible to establish a distinction suf- 
ficiently clear to govern Congress and the States in the exercise of 
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their respective functions, expecting perfection of neither, but 
trusting to the results of that distribution of powers and conse- 
quent lessening of the dangers of the abuse of powers, upon which 
our federative system rests. 

The questions we have been considering relate to the votes of 
States assumed to have the right of voting. The far greater and 
deeper question, whether a State is in condition to exercise this 
function at all, is necessarily determined by the Republic. But 
the exclusion of a State should be passed upon by the Republic in 
its highest function of political legislation, by the combined action 
of both houses, approved by the President in his legislative ca- 
pacity, with all the guaranties and solemuities that surround legis- 
lation, and not as a mere incident to the counting of votes and as 
part of that process. 


Civil-Service Reform. 


Passing from questions of constitutional changes, we will con- 
sider the most prominent matters of legislative and executive 
policy pending before the country. Of these, there is one which 
goes deeper into the political life of the nation than any other, 
and affects more seriously the character and destiny of the Repub-— 
lic, —this is Civil-Service Reform. It has been talked about, 
written about, commended by legislative resolves and executive 
declarations, and adopted into the platforms of parties and the let- 
ters of candidates, but has been played with and evaded and mis- 
understood to quite an equal extent. By civil service reform is 
meant the change of the system upon which that service is adminis- 
tered. It means the abolition of the spoils system and its necessary 
consequences. It means the disengaging of our civil service from the 
baleful effects of that infamous maxim, “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” Anything less than this is mere playing upon words, mere 
political trading upon phrases which the vilest demagogues and seek- 
ers and dividers of spoils may use without inconsistency. It does not 
mean the reforming in of one set of office-holders and the reform- 
ing out of another. We have had this kind of reform in constant 
operation since the inauguration of General Jackson, and the more 
there is of it the deeper become the ruts in which the great ma- 
chine for the disposing of party plunder moves. It does not mean 
the putting out of unfit men and the putting in of fit men, at the 
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discretion of the party in power. That is something which never 
has been and never can be done, for the standard of fitness has 
been and always will be that which determines party preferment 
within the ranks of the party itself. The history of our civil 
service explains the needed reform. It is a familiar fact that 
Mr. Jefferson introduced the principle of party tenure, although 
he applied it to a small extent and in a very moderate degree. 
When he said that the majority of the people were Democrats, 
that he found nearly all of the executive offices held by Federal- 
ists (meaning the non-political and merely ministerial or clerical 
offices), that the Democrats ought to have a reasonable share of 
these offices, and that, as vacancies by death were few, by resigna- 
tions none, he must remove some Federalists, as such, to make room 
for some Democrats, as such, he admitted the principle of the spoils 
system, that is, that the offices whose duties men of one party can 
discharge as well as men of the other party are personal gifts, to 
which party fidelity in the electioneering struggle gives a title, 
and from which the best officer may be ejected on the sole ground 
of difference in political opinion. The inevitable tendency of this 
doctrine, if allowed to have its way, was pointed out in the cele- 
’ brated remonstrance of the citizens of New Haven, written, we 
believe, by the late Chief Justice Daggett, on the occasion of the 
removal of the postmaster of that place. Mr. Jefferson, without 
disclaiming the principle upon which the removal rested, offered 
assurances of his intention to exercise the power with all the fair- 
ness and justice of which it admitted. But it was something 
entirely beyond personal control. When once received into the 
system, it necessarily spread through it, became chronic, grew 
worse with time, and requires the most thorough treatment, with 
no less a purpose than its extirpation from the political system. 

Until General Jackson’s administration, there was no such change 
of parties as called for the exercise of this plan of proscription and 
reward ; and his predecessor, Mr. Adams, who was thoroughly op- 
posed to the spoils system, made but two removals during his four 
years, and both for cause, allowing opponents to his re-election to 
retain their offices without inquiry into their political opinions. 
General Jackson, with the thoroughgoing and imperious qualities 
of his nature, carried out to the full the system of proscription and 
reward, based solely upon party services. The inevitable results in 
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demoralizing the public service were pointed out, especially by the 
late Judge McLean, of the Supreme Court; but, having tasted of the 
spoil, the ravenous capacity of office-seekers and the selfish strategy 
of party leaders were developed to the utmost. The Whig party, 
in its victory of 1840, had not the virtue — perhaps it had not the 
strength — to take the noble position open to it, of renouncing the 
spoils system altogether at the moment it came into their hands. 
It made no attempt in that direction. The policy, having been 
thus followed by both parties, has become settled upon the country. 
Its evils have become developed even beyond the prediction of its 
most far-seeing opponents. Omitting those few high offices which 
it is conceded should be held by the tenure of general sympathy 
with the administration, and intending by the civil service that 
vast catalogue of offices with which party opinions have no proper 
connection, it may be now said that the tenure of the civil service 
is party fidelity. This were bad enough. But it is more. It is 
personal fidelity in the political and electioneering service of the 
member of Congress who procured the tenant his office, and has or 
may have the power to remove him. This secret power affects the 
families and friends of office-holders, and the underlings, the very 
boys that sweep out the office. The opinions of their parents are 
searched into, and notice is given if action, or at least silence, is 
required of them. The distribution of this vast patronage is well 
understood to be, with a few exceptions where the President or 
the head of the department has a strong wish, in the hands of the 
member of Congress of the dominant party for the district in 
which the office is exercised. Senators, by a perversion of their 
power of confirmation, exercise a vast control over all patronage, 
the exact lines of which, as between themselves, the heads of de- 
partments, and the members of the lower house, are imperfectly 
defined. The limits of senatorial intervention cannot be laid down. 
A common law or usage respecting the division of spoils has ob- 
tained some growth, and is to some degree respected between the 
members of the two houses, as to the offices within each State. It 
is enough to say, in general, that each office-holder through the 
country understands that he holds his office upon the terms, mainly 
and substantially, not only of party fidelity, but of active service at 
caucuses, conventions, and in his daily conversation and business, 
to promote the personal interests and aspirations of some politician 
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in one or the other branch of Congress. It has become a base and 
servile tenure, unworthy of the citizen of a free republic. It tends 
to lower the tone of all the holders of office and of all citizens who 
are the spectators of such a relation. The effect upon the members 
of Congress is quite as bad. It nurses a love of power over indi- 
viduals. It accustoms them to look to the selfishness of men, their 
fears and their cupidity, as the sources of their own influence and 
the means of their advancement. It occupies a large portion of 
their time, to the exclusion of their proper public service. It 
leads them to believe that their re-election or promotion depends 
more upon the manner in which they have managed their patronage 
than upon the part they have taken and the labors they have per- 
formed in the service of the nation. Mr. Mundella, the radical 
member of Parliament for Sheffield, a strong friend of our institu- 
tions, told us, at the Cooper Institute, on taking leave of the country, 
that he thought its great danger lay in the corrupting effect of our 
civil service. It had surprised, shocked, and alarmed him. He 
said that, having perhaps the largest constituency in England, he 
had not a voice in the appointment of a tide-waiter, that in Par- 
liament he had only to attend to the legislative and administrative 
duties of a member, and that his re-election depended upon the 
manner in which his constituents regarded his public service. 

It may be said that, assuming our statements to be substan- 
tially true, they are generally accepted, and that nothing is of any 
value except the suggestion of some specific plan of reform. We 
do not believe this to be the case. The difficulty lies in the un- 
willingness to give up the spoils system. It is expecting a good 
deal of the virtue of members of Congress that they should be will- 
ing to surrender this patronage. They must be forced to it by an 
overruling public opinion. The great mass of men who have spent 
a lifetime in learning to run the political machine by the spoils 
system must lose the fruits of their labors, and retire to private life, 
and begin the unaccustomed business of earning a living by legiti- 
mate work of their own. The multitude of office-seekers through 
the country have always looked to this system, and will with diffi- 
culty accommodate themselves to any other. Public opinion must 
be created intelligent enough to know exactly where the evil lies, 
what it is that must be changed, and what result is to be looked 
for, with a moral sense sufficiently awakened to feel the moral 
dangers as well as the ignominy of our present situation. 
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If our civil service were divorced from electioneering, how great 
and beneficent would be the effect upon every election! Let any 
one ask himself, as to our Presidential elections, what portion of 
the excitement, expenditure of time and money, and useless and 
costly demonstrations, is to be attributed to the struggle for the 
retention of office, and for obtaining office in the civil service. 
What portion of the corruption and of those various demoralizing 
labors, known by the names of pipe-laying and log-rolling, cap- 
turing and managing of caucuses and conventions, is attributable 
to this system of rewards and punishments? How largely has it 
controlled our State and municipal elections, for no reasons affect- 
ing State or municipal policy, but only for the purpose of control- 
ling their patronage? If this divorce can be secured, our elections 
will turn far more upon the pros and cons of public measures and 
upon the merits of candidates. The potentates of the custom-house 
and the post-office must dismiss their pretorian guards and corps of 
janissaries, paid from the public Treasury for personal services, and 
make room for men employed and paid, upon business principles, 
for the performance of the duties of their office, and none other. 

If the people of the country come to a full knowledge and deep 
sense of the demoralizing effect of the spoils system, they will 
demand its abandonment and the substitution of a system by 
which the business of the Republic shall be intrusted to men 
whose tenure of office, however long or short, shall be an indepen- 
dent one; who need fear nothing but official misconduct or disabil- 
ity; who need no longer watch the smiles and tremble at the 
frowns of the member from the district or his electioneering 
agents ; who need not fear the reproach of being any man’s poli- 
tical body-servant ; who may stand erect in the consciousness that 
they have been appointed, upon their merits, to perform certain 
specific public services, for a known compensation, for an estab- 
lished term of time, with the right to think and vote on public 
questions as’their intelligence and conscience shall dictate. 

We do not think that public opinion has acquired the force to 
insist upon this reform, against interests and habits so firmly 
established, and against the influence of the masses of our most 
selfish, skilful, power-loving and active politicians. We think 
the best service we can render, in an article like this, is rather 
to attempt to aid in advancing such a public opinion than by 
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suggesting modes and methods of carrying out such a reform, 
before the need of it shall have become sufficiently felt and the 
demand for it sufficiently strong. 


é 


Seats of Cabinet Ministers in the two Houses. \ 


Few of those who have interested themselves in this subject 
seem to be aware what a revolution will be made in our entire 
political system by the adoption of this change. They point to 
England, as if members of the Cabinet there had officially seats in 
Parliament. But this is not so. No Cabinet minister has a seat 
in Parliament as such, and a member of Parliament vacates his seat 
by accepting a place in the Cabinet. But he may be re-elected, not- 
withstanding his seat in the Cabinet. The truth is, that in England 
the Cabinets are formed from members of Parliament. The Min- 
istry is a kind of standing committee of the two houses, to carry 
on the government under their sight, subject to their daily ob- 
servation, obliged to report and to explain to them in person, viva 
voce, all the measures of legislation and administration in which 
they are engaged. And whenever this committee of the two 
houses cannot command their support, it is unmade, and a new 
committee of members substituted. We state this in a rough way, 
as the substantial result of the condition of things in England, 
aware that the formalities and ceremonies give it to a common 
observer a somewhat different appearance. But no analogy can 
be drawn from the British Parliament to our Congress. Parlia- 
ment governs the British Empire in administration as well as 
legislation, subject to no constitution and no objection to its acts 
by any judicial tribunal, and does all this through a Ministry 
which has become in fact its committee,— Parliament being all the 
while supreme in legislation and administration. What analogy 
can be drawn from that system to our own, composed of three 
independent departments of government, the legislative, the ex- 
ecutive, and the judicial? If we have made a mistake in separat- 
ing the legislative from the executive, and in giving the executive 
a tenure independent of the legislative,—in other words, in revers- 
ing the British system, — we can correct it only by a reconstruction 
of our whole frame of government from the beginning. It is easy 
to see the advantages of having ministers in the two houses to 
explain and defend the measures of the government, but are we 
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prepared for the consequences? Are we willing that these min- 
isters appointed by the President shall frame and initiate measures 
in Congress? Do we intend that they shall resign if they are out- 
voted, and that the President shall appoint a new Cabinet in- 
harmony with the majority of Congress? If we do, what becomes 
of the Presidential prerogative ? Will not the person chosen by 
the people to administer an independent executive department, 
with a veto power over acts of Congress, become a mere name and 
form; the Cabinet leader in Congress becoming the principal 
figure before the people; the President following his advice, as 
does the Queen that of her minister; and Congress, by its control 
over the Ministry, becoming supreme in administration as well as 
legislation? It may do for England to trust herself entirely to 
Parliament. She has done so up to this time without apprehen- 
sion, or perhaps reason for any, because in that supreme council is 
gathered and continued for life (practically in the Commons as 
well as in the Lords) all that England has of political experience, 
public distinction, popular favor, and stake in the community, of 
rank, wealth, landed estate, and leading positions in trade, agricul- 
ture, and manufactures. There, too, are her eminent judges and 
lawyers, and all the foremost of her naval and military com- 
manders. It is an assembly the composition of which has never 
been approached or likened in the world’s history. The British 
system is absolute parliamentary government, and England must 
needs have in that assembly every element of wisdom the Empire 
can furnish, experience in all departments of public service, and 
the greatest stake in all the forms of wealth and industry in the 
country, and a membership which shall be the highest object of 
pride to the British subject. The fate of England depends upon 
the character and composition of her Parliament. We, on the 
other hand, have not, and have determined that we will not have, 
and without a radical revolution, including the destruction of the 
States, can never have, such an assembly. As a democratic Re- 
public, we have trusted to the distribution of powers between the 
States and the Republic, and between the different departments of 
the government in each, and not to the concentration in one as- 
sembly of all the conservatism, political intelligence and experi- 
ence, fame, éclat, and stake in the wealth and industry of the land. 
Indeed, it is a contradiction of terms to suppose an assembly in 
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this Republic fit to be intrusted with parliamentary government, 
and at the same time to maintain the separation of the legislative 
from the executive department, and to preserve to the States their 
full powers and dignities. Where are the distinguished men, the 
great judges and lawyers, the great captains on sea or on land, 
the great merchants, manufacturers, agriculturists, the philoso- 
phers and men of letters,— the men who most fill the public 
eye? Some of them are occasionally in the Senate, others in the 
executive service at home or abroad, and large numbers are in the 
public service of the several States. This is as it should be under 
our system, which is one of dispersion, rotation, and distribution. 
We exclude a large part of our most eminent citizens, and we pro- 
hibit all officials, State or national, from seats in Congress. The 
members of the lower house are practically, though not by law, 
limited to representing the districts in which they live, conse- 
quently the lower house is an assembly of little else than ephemeral, 
district men, mostly of district reputations. No American who has 
thought at all deeply upon his country’s institutions would dare to 
confide to such a body greater powers than it now possesses. 

It will be said that no such serious change is intended. Doubt- 
less not. Yet we cannot but think that either the proposed meas- 
ure will entirely fail, or Congress will gain through it a great 
accession of power, the Presidential office be shorn of its strength, 
the independence of the executive bureaucracy be seriously im- 
paired, and its great function lost. 


Resumption of Specie Payments. 

This subject has been so fully discussed heretofore in this Re- 
view, and so presented to the public by the press and pamphlets, 
and by speeches in Congress and before the people, that a repetition 
of the arguments would be inexcusable. It is not a want of under- 
standing of the subject, so much as it is a reluctance to perform a 
hard duty, that stands and has always stood in the way. Soon 
after the close of the war, certain prominent politicians, distrusting 
the people, as demagogues always do, at the most vital point, that 
is, their moral sense and intelligence, thought they could ride into 
power on the wave of public opinion by advocating the payment of 
the national debt in paper promises to pay. They relied upon the 
maxim which one of their leaders quoted with approval: “ The 
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public conscience is never awakened by crimes from which the 
public itself expects to reap some advantage.” The public was 
more honest and intelligent than they supposed, and the national 
credit was saved. The next attempt of the same class of men was 
to defraud the national creditors by laying what they called a tax, 
of ten per cent, upon the interest to be paid on our bonds. This 
form of repudiation was also rejected by the people. Substantially 
the same class of politicians have been found opposing the return 
to specie payments. With some, this is sustained by the theory 
that the government’s promises need not be based upon specie at 
all; that they may rest entirely upon the vague notion that they 
command the whole wealth of the country. Doubtless some men 
of a theorizing turn of mind, not drilled in practical life, may actu- 
ally believe in this proposition. But with the practical electioneer- 
ing politicians we believe it to have been put forward, guantum 
valeat, to cover the practical measure of delaying payment. The 
objection to specie payment is put forward now almost entirely in 
behalf of what is commonly called the debtor class, that is, those 
persons who, having contracted a debt at a lower rate in the value 
of paper, fear that they must pay it ata higher rate. The injustice 
and fallacy of this proposition has been repeatedly exposed. Ever 
since the Legal Tender Act had its natural effect, private promises 
to pay in the future (except in special contracts to pay bullion as 
merchandise) have had a speculative value. Both parties to the 
contract knew that at the time of payment the paper in which it 
would be made might be worth a great deal more or a great deal 
less than when the contract was made. Each side took its risk of 
profit or loss coming from that consideration. All persons engaged 
in business have known that the market value of the government 
paper, though with occasional and slight fluctuations, has been 
steadily rising toward the value of the specie which it nominally 
represents. It has been matter of speculative opinion among busi- 
ness men whether and how soon it would of itself rise to the value 
of gold. An act of Congress fixed the time for the resumption of 
specie payments at January 1, 1879, giving five years’ notice to all 
the world. Under such circumstances there is no reason in the cry 
that a resumption of payments in specie in 1879 will work injus- 
tice upon those who have debts to pay. All these things enter 
into the motives and considerations of buyer and seller, lender and 
borrower. 
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Besides, it must be remembered that the Act for resumption 
of specie payments is not the measure of a party, but the deed of 
the country. Our system is government by majorities. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress, when elected and instituted into office 
and in the performance of its public functions, are the agents of the 
Republic. Whatever they do, within the scope of their authority, 
partaking of the nature of a promise or an offer on which people 
have a right to rely, binds the whole country, and must be performed 
as treaties are performed, irrespective of changes of majority, or, 
if necessarily abrogated, must be abrogated upon terms consistent 
with equity and the honor of the country. The public has learned 
that there is not only a sufficiency but a surplus of government 
paper in circulation for the business needs of the country, that the 
issuing of more paper would be folly; and even the most ignorant 
have come to understand that government paper is not a gift to be 
equally distributed among communities, but a value which will go 
only where it is paid for; and there is very little doubt remaining 
that it is the conviction of the business men of the country that it 


is fully in our power to secure a return to specie payments by the 
time designated without any extraordinary strain upon the country, 
or any other loss to one class of dealers or gain to another than 
each has taken the risk of and has been bound to prepare for. 


Relations of the Republic with the late Rebel States. 


Nothing is weaker in statesmanship than indulgence in wishes 
and afterthoughts. The nation has completed its work of recon- 
struction, and that has become a part of the settled public law of 
the country. It has been based upon the equal rights of all, with 
the gift of the unlimited right of suffrage to the whole body of 
emancipated slaves, in all their ignorance, weakness, credulity, and 
brutishness. And we have restored to the exercise of their civil 
and political franchises the men who but a few years ago were 
belligerent and bitter enemies of the Republic, the masters of those 
slaves whom they were determined to hold in subjection, and the 
advocates and propagators of a slave system, to which they pledged 
their lives and fortunes, and for which they stood up bravely against 
the sword, famine, and penury. We early readmitted these States, 
with such populations and under such influences, to the full exer- 
cise of their functions as States internally, and in the’administration 
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of the Republic. If the emancipated slaves did not enter upon the 
discharge of their political duties mainly ignorant, timid, credulous, 
and brutish, then slavery was not what we have always believed 
and represented it to be. If the late masters did not cherish a 
great deal of resentment against the flag and arms of the Republic, 
which overthrew their cherished system and brought them down 
from their proud position as a master race, ruling over four millions 
of slaves, and holding the substantial political control over the 
entire Republic; if they have not the desire to regain, in such 
form as they may, something of their old prestige, then we have 
been equally mistaken as to the effect of slavery upon the masters. 
If the result of two hundred years of slaveholding has been the 
transforming of millions of pagan African negroes into persons 
capable of at once entering upon the duties of citizens of a repub- 
lic, capable of administering its complex affairs with skill, patience, 
and intelligence, or of selecting their own rulers and representa- 
tives with judgment, insight, and forecast, we ought frankly to 
acknowledge that our opposition to slavery was a mistake, and that 
we should have encouraged instead of restricting its propagation 
and progress. Believing that we were not mistaken in any of those 
positions, and having established reconstruction upon those princi- 
ples, as to which perhaps the genius of our institutions left us no 
choice, we were bound to contemplate and be prepared for the 
consequences. The truth is, the antipathies and collisions be- 
tween the races, and the resentment of the master class against 
the Republic, have been less than we might well have anticipated. 
It is true that the ignorance and credulity of the blacks have made 
them the dupes of the worst of white adventurers from the North, 
and the two together have brought many of the States into bank- 
ruptcy and disgrace. It is not for us to complain, or affect sur- 
prise, if the sudden possession of so much power and influence by 
the late slaves, their sudden transfer from unpaid labor and the 
crack of the driver’s whip to seats in senates and at the receipts 
of customs, has quite turned the heads and overturned the prin- 
ciples of the best of them. If the large portion of the “mean 
whites,” headed by the worst of the late slavemasters, have taken 
again to the handling of the knives and guns, in the free use of 
which they were brought up, and which were necessary to the con- 
trol of their slaves in the last resort, and use them now to secure their 
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own political supremacy, it is childish in us to complain, and act 
as if we were taken by surprise. If a dominant race of educated 
whites finds it difficult to bear the experience of being outvoted 
by their late slaves, and of having their small remaining properties 
mortgaged for public debts contracted by ignorance and fraud, and 
impatiently takes to unlawful methods of redress, it is no more 
than should have been foreseen by that common knowledge of hu- 
man nature which every man, holding himself out as a statesman, 
is bound to possess. Further, while it is true that the late master 
race did at the beginning, in their pride and folly, refuse that 
share of public duties which the reconstruction allowed them, it 
was no unnatural effect of such a state of affairs upon such tem- 
pers as must result from generations of slaveholding. Bound to 
have foreseen all this, we have embarked upon this plan of 
reconstruction, and we must carry out the experiment in accord- 
ance with the system of the Republic, which is the planetary sys- 
tem, or our system and institutions will disappear together. The 
States must act with the full powers of States, and the Republic 
must abide the consequences, unless their action reaches to the 
point of what is actually and bona fide civil war, or insurrection 
which cannot be repressed by the authorities of the State. There 
has been no ground given for fear that any part of the South will 
rise in insurrection against the Republic. The cases of violence 
presented, frightful enough, have yet been sporadic, local, and relat- 
ing to State affairs. Extreme care should be used in applying the 
military power of the Republic in such cases as these. It is better 
that the States should learn by sad experience, it is better that we 
all should suffer, than that the balance should be impaired or de- 
stroyed in which the elements of our confederate Republic are held 
together. 

There seem to us to be dangers from two sources so long as this 
antipathy of races and the struggle between them for political 
power shall have enough of strength remaining to make it an in- 
strument in the party politics of the Republic. As the history of 
the political parties has been, it is natural that the manceuvring 
leaders of one side should turn to the blacks, and the other to the 
whites, with faces full of sympathy and hands full of ballots. It 
is natural that each side should exaggerate the patience and for- 
bearance of their supporters and the incapacity and evil deeds of 
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their opponents. In this state of things it is hard to get trustwor- 
thy information. The main practical question is, when the mili- 
tary power of the Republic shall be invoked, and how far it shall 
be used. If the State governments come to understand that they 
can have the Federal troops as a police whenever they are in 
trouble, if they but cast their request in the form required by the 
Constitution, they will lose the habit and capacity of exercising 
State government at all. The spectacle of the bayonets of a dif- 
ferent dynasty in the legislative halls, judicial chambers, and vot- 
ing-rooms of a State, though that dynasty be our own and of which 
we are citizens, officers, and subjects, is not and should never be- 
come an agreeable or a tolerable spectacle. We have seen those 
bayonets used in Kanzas to force a slave constitution upon an 
antislavery people, and in Boston to draw chains around the State 
court-house and enforce the surrender of a fugitive slave, for which 
the marshal was abundantly able to provide, while the police of 
the city and the militia of the State were abundantly able to pre- 
serve peace; but we had hoped that such things were the nat- 
ural results of the rule of the slave power and would pass away 
with it. In England no part of the regular army is permitted to 
remain within a certain distance of the voting-places, or to stand 
guard over deliberative assemblies; and when the Chartists were 
to march, as they proclaimed, by tens of thousands to the House of 
Commons to present their revolutionary petition, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in whose hands the preservation of the public peace was 
placed, while he lined the streets with a special police of the best 
citizens, organized for the purpose, did not permit a soldier of the 
regular army to be seen, although they were so stationed that they 
could be brought in at the last, if the procession had ended in a 
mob, and all civil methods of repression had failed. This was a 
tribute to the liberty-loving instincts of the masses of the English 
people. Our people should never deaden these instincts, and to 
that end our rulers should respect them to the utmost. If a case 
arises where the despatch of Federal troops to a State of the Union 
to take any part whatever in its internal affairs is necessary, it is 
the duty of the civil authority, which always commands them in 
chief, to see that their instructions are such that they cannot err. 
It must be remembered that the officers of our army are gentle- 
men whose education, from the time they enter West Point, has 
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been exclusively and technically military. They are not trained 
in the atmosphere nor used to the habits which generate or follow 
civil ideas, and in the army are not permitted to hold civil or 
political office, while the instances of civilians of mature age enter- 
ing the army are very rare. Indeed, our officers, as a class, are 
more purely military in their ideas and habits than are those of 
most of the armies of Europe, certainly more so than those of Eng- 
land, where men pass with ease and frequency to and fro between 
civil and military life and employments. 

It should be the rule that the ring of sabres and the flash of 
bayonets should not be seen or heard in halls consecrated to civil 
legislation or to the voting by a free people. The army should 
only be called in to preserve the peace and suppress insurrection 
when the civil authorities fail. If, to preserve peace, it is necessary 
for troops to take possession of court-houses or legislative halls or 
voting-booths, they must understand that it is no part of their duty 
to discriminate between the rights of one and another class of 
claimants to seats in the legislature and upon the bench, or to the 
right of casting votes. Disputed claims to seats or votes are en- 
tirely civil matters, and must be passed upon by civil authorities 
only; and it is essential that claimants shall be admitted to be 
personally present in the assembly to which they claim mem- 
bership. The soldier’s first idea is to obey orders, and he looks to 
some one to give them. Relying on this, the first to gain pos- 
session of the seat of authority order out their opponents, and the 
soldier blindly executes the order. We do not mean to speak of 
any particular cases past, but of the natural and necessary results 
of military interference, if it is not most strictly preserved and 
guarded. The uneasiness of thinking men, not blinded by par- 
tisanship, arises from the fear that the military may be needlessly 
called for and used beyond their just functions. 

But there is one conviction we hope will be always foremost in 
the minds and hearts of the American people. It is that we owe 
our first duty to the subject race which we have emancipated. 
The promise of this nation that they shall have freedom and civil 
and political equality is the most sacred promise we ever made. 
It is the most sublime and touching act in our history. Noth- 
ing can so much disgrace us as to violate it, or palter with it in a 
double sense. There is danger that this may be done. They are the 
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weaker race in every respect. The whites do not need protection 
against them, while the blacks do need the vigilance and power of 
men wiser and stronger than themselves, to protect their rights. The 
line of conduct is difficult to trace, in advance and in the abstract, 
and still more so, to be followed out in actual operation. The Repub- 
lic must keep faith with the negro. For this, force — civil certainly, 
military possibly —must be used. The Republic must also respect 
the right of the States to manage their internal affairs, and to furnish 
their own police and militia for the preservation of order. It ought 
also to allow the white men of the South, who still furnish far the 
greater part of its education, its influence in the commonwealth, and 
its political capacity, to attempt to regain their control of affairs, 
irrespective of their having been once rebels; but they must un- 
derstand that no part of the pecuniary consequences of their rebel- 
lion is to be shifted to the shoulders of the Republic. Violations 
of the Constitution or laws of Congress are individual acts, to be 
prevented or punished by civil methods, not to be mixed up with 
party politics, and to be regarded irrespective of race or former 
condition of master or slave, loyalty or disloyalty. All these con- 
siderations make the duty of those in office difficult of determina- 
tion and execution ; still the duty is one which can be performed, 
and there are some things which will make its performance easier. 
It is something towards peace to satisfy both classes at the South 
that the government of the United States is not a machine, run 
mostly in the interests of office-holders, and of such office-holders 
as we cannot always call on them to respect. In this view the 
Civil-Service Reform will be a great peacemaker. It will bes till 
further in the service of peace if each class is made to understand 
that it is not regarded as purchasable material, — purchasable, we 
mean, not grossly, by money, but by political promises. It is ob- 
vious from this line of remark that we consider a great deal to 
depend upon the \personal character and political purposes of the 
President, his counsellors, and the party leaders in Congress. If 
their will is in the right direction, there will be a way found, 
though it may be narrow and hard; if their will is not in conso- 
nance with these principles, they will doubtless find the broad 
road open, and tempting before them. 
RicHarD H. Dana, JR. 
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Art. I. — Danie, DERonpDA.* 


Ir is a common remark that, since the publication of “ Adam 
Bede,” the appearance of a new work by George Eliot is welcomed, 
not as an ordinary literary incident, but as an important literary 
event. Accordingly “Daniel Deronda” has been, during the past 
season, the one book which has attracted all classes of readers, 
which has been the subject of general comment, and which has 
elicited criticisms as diverse as the different points of view from 
which it has been surveyed. During the serial publication of the 
novel there was manifested as little disposition to deny the reality 
as the originality of the leading character; for he took a strong 
hoid on the sympathies of readers: questions as to what he would 
do next, and whether he would marry Mirah or Gwendolen, were 
warmly, sometimes fiercely, debated; and to judge from the tone 
of the disputants, he appeared to be a much more real personage to 
them than Mr. Tilden or Mr. Hayes. The notion of assailing him 
as a reflecting puppet, a sort of personified meditativeness, has 
sprung up since the almost universal disappointment at the un- 
anticipated conclusion of the story, —a conclusion which many 
readers have resented as though it were a personal grievance or 
affront. It would, however, seem that no embodied abstraction 
could have thus become the object of such intense personal inter- 
est; and the vexation at the dénowement is the strongest of all 
proofs that the character has the reality which marks all great 
imaginative creations. 

In classifying works of fiction, the general rule is to discrimi- 
nate between novels of incident and novels of character; between 
novels in which the main interest is in what the persons do, and 
novels in which the main interest is in what the persons are. 
“Daniel Deronda” is a novel both of incident and character; and, 
in addition, it exhibits a wealth of subtle, deep, and comprehensive 
thought altogether unexampled among the novels of the time. 
One feels in reading, rereading, and studying the book that, in 
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respect to mere largeness of intellect, it is unmatched among the 
works of the most distinguished novelists of the century. Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray may excel George Eliot in their special 
departments of fiction; but if we apply the intellectual test, and 
ask which of the four has mastered most thoroughly the knowledge 
and advanced thought of the age, the judgment of all cultivated 
persons would be given unreservedly in favor of the author of 
“Daniel Deronda.” In sobriety, breadth, and massiveness of un- 
derstanding, in familiar acquaintance with the latest demonstrated 
truths of physical, historical, economic, and intellectual science, 
and in the capacity to use these truths as materials for a philoso- 
phy of nature and human nature, this woman is the acknowledged 
peer of such men as John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Leav- 
ing out of view the peculiar powers which make the great novelist, 
and fastening our attention on the understanding alone, it is ob- 
vious that George Eliot might hold, in one corner of her broad 
brain, all that portion of Scott’s intellect which dealt with the 
philosophy of history as distinguished from its picturesqueness ; in 
another corner, all that part of the intellect of Dickens which, in 
dealing with political economy, was prone to substitute benevolent 
sentiments for inexorable laws; and in still another corner, all 
that portion of the intellect of Thackeray which penetrated be- 
neath the social shams he pitilessly satirized to the principles 
which make society possible. It is difficult to conceive of either 
of these eminent masters of characterization as adequately treating 
any subject requiring great powers of analysis and generalization ; 
but a thoroughly reasoned treatise on ethics, politics, social science, 
or the philosophy of history from the pen of George Eliot would 
excite no surprise at all, as her intellect is plainly competent to 
such a task. This general largeness of mind, this tranquil grasp 
of the outlying problems of human life and human destiny, dis- 
tinguishes her from all the other novelists of the age; for she 
not only looks at things and into things, but she looks through 
things to the laws of life they illustrate and by which they are 
governed. She dispels that pleasant illusion, fondled by most 
writers of fiction, that the individual is dominant in human affairs, 
and gets what he desires if he has the energy to struggle for it. 
The pitiless laws of existence, which are independent of human 
wish or will, and which crush all who oppose their action, she 
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perceives with a sad certainty of insight. To the egotist and 
sentimentalist, raging or moaning at the constitution of things, 
Nature seems cruel and Providence seems cruel; but she, looking 
at individuals in relation to the mighty external forces they obey 
or resist, sees that unselfishness is the condition both of usefulness 
and happiness, and that Providence has no pets. 

But George Eliot has wide-ranging sympathies as well as 
large discourse of reason, delicious humor as well as affluent 
thought, a shaping and realizing power of imagination as well as 
manifold resources of observation and experience. Indeed, all her 
faculties and qualities are but the varying expression of one large, 
noble, and opulent nature. In depicting human life her power of 
characterization stoops to the humblest and rises to the loftiest 
types of human character. It ranges from Mrs. Poyser to Dorothea 
Brooke ; from the frivolous Hetty to the superb Gwendolen ; from 
the mentally imprisoned rustic worthies who gather at the ale- 
house in Ravenloe to the crowd of emancipated mechanics who 
fearlessly debate all questions in their London tavern club; from 
representatives of religious prudence, provident even in their hesi- 
tating trust in Providence, all the way up to such embodiments of 
the fervors and exaltations of religious genius as Dinah in “ Adam 
Bede,” and the Rev. Mr. Lyon in “Felix Holt,” and Mordecai in 
“Daniel Deronda.” Indeed, if George Eliot be not what is tech- 
nically styled “a believer,” she is incomparably skilful in exhibit- 
ing the interior moods of all classes of believers. The phenomena 
of the spiritual world, as reported in the experience of saints and 
martyrs, she has studied with more intentness than the phenomena 
of the material world; and her great powers are never more con- 
spicuous than when, concentrating the full force of her sympathetic 
imagination, she records with soul-awakening eloquence the ecsta- 
sies and the agonies of lofty spirits, touched, either in approval or 
reproof, by the spirit of God. 

In presenting this wide variety of character, George Eliot em- 
ploys two methods of characterization, each of which is good of its 
kind. In the majority of her humble personages, whose minds are 
necessarily restricted to a few ideas and experiences, the charac- 
ters are represented as fixed, and the object is to make every act 
and word logically true to their strongly conceived individualities. 
Many critics consider these characters as her best, and loudly be- 
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wail her departure from that region of stagnant village life where 
she won her first laurels. But she also has the higher art of exhib- 
iting character, not as grown, but as growing, and of indicating the 
most refined changes produced by external circumstances in the 
vital processes of its development. By the first method we are 
made acquainted with persons whose limitations have been reached, 
and of whom we can only say that they have lived; by the second, 
we become expectant witnesses of the acts of persons whose limita- 
tions are yet undetermined, and of whom we can only say that 
they are intensely living. We know what the mother of Felix Holt 
is from the beginning; we cannot tell what Gwendolen will be 
until the end. Still, whether George Eliot portrays character as 
grown or as growing, she ever appears on the scene as a looker-on, 
pouring forth a stream of remarks, wittily wise or tenderly wise, 
and all tending to the moral that individual life is subject to the 
laws of life, and that ignorance, caprice, self-will, and revolt will 
have a hard time of it whenever they come into impotent conflict 
with the constitution of things. As an apparently disinterested 
observer of her own creations and of the progress of her own de- 
vised story, she impresses the cultivated reader with a never-ceas- 
ing wonder at the singular closeness, applicability, compactness, 
and fertility of her thinking, whenever an occasion is offered or 
is seized to insinuate it into the substance of the narrative. This 
tendency of her mind has reached its height in “ Daniel Deronda,” 
which so overflows with thoughts that an ordinary novel-reader, 
dazzled by the blaze which is intended to enlighten him, is tempted 
to complain that he is impeded rather than assisted by the subtle 
meditation which is brought in to reinforce clear representation. 
A reference to the greatest creator and delineator of human charac- 
ter that the world has ever seen is always in point. Shakespeare 
is open to the objection that, considered strictly from the point of 
view of the dramatist, he laid upon his characters a heavy burden 
of superfluous thought, which retarded the action of the play, and 
at the same time added nothing to our knowledge of the dramatis 
persone. Whatever violation of the rules of dramatic art Shake- 
speare may have committed, and however superfluous much of 
his thinking may appear to dramatic critics, the great body of his 
readers could ill spare the undramatic thinking he so profusely 
poured into his dramas; but if we could imagine Shakespeare as a 
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writer of novels after the modern pattern, it is easy to conjecture 
that he would have retrenched some of the maxims of general wis- 
dom whith he put into the mouths of his characters to be spoken 
from the stage, and used them in commenting on his personages 
and on the incidents in which they appeared. He also might have 
been his own critic. George Eliot is no Shakespeare; but her 
simple presentation of Daniel Deronda as a character who, like 
Hamlet, speaks and acts for himself without any side explana- 
tions from the author of his being, might give rise to much of the 
same kind of criticism which has been profusely expended on 
Hamlet. There are almost as many Hamlets as there are profes- 
sors who endeavor, each on his own hypothesis, to reconcile the con- 
tradictions of Hamlet’s character. But suppose that Shakespeare 
had himself annotated Hamlet as George Eliot has annotated 
Daniel Deronda. 

Passing from this general consideration of George Eliot’s genius 
to the work immediately under review, the first thing that strikes 
a careful reader is a certain clumsiness in its construction. Many 
of the misconceptions regarding the purpose of the book are due 
to the fact that, in the two introductory chapters, Gwendolen is at 
once introduced to us as glorying in her pride of beauty, and in 
her power of domination, — a mood of mind which even the news 
of the financial ruin of her family does not materially alter. Then 
follow eighteen explanatory chapters, giving the previous history 
of Gwendolen and Deronda, up to the time they accidentally met 
at Leubronn, and the necklace which she had pawned was restored 
to her by this intruding stranger. A vital point in the story — the 
fact that Deronda had rescued Mirah from suicide, had placed her 
with the Meyricks, had heard her pathetic narrative, and had been 
strangely impressed by such an entirely novel example of guile- 
less maidenhood, before he saw Gwendolen at the gaming-table — 
is a fact generally overlooked by readers, owing to the method which 
the author has adopted of beginning her novel, as it were, in the mid- 
dle. George Eliot is understood to be a writer who never reads any 
reviews of her books, and undertakes the task of being her own critic. 
We think that, on the whole, she is her best critic. In the explana- 
tory headings of many of her chapters, intended to give the clew to 
her meaning, she imitates very happily the quaint, stately, and pic- 
turesque diction of English prose-writers, two centuries or two cen- 
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turies and a half old, reproducing the style of Hooker or Burton 
or Sir Thomas Browne as felicitously as Scott reproduced the style 
of the Elizabethan dramatists in his frequent quotations from an 
imaginary “Old Play.” But the starched sentences placed at the . 
head of the first chapter of “ Daniel Deronda,” the object of which 
is to explain why she does not begin at the natural beginning of 
the story, are pedantic and heavy, giving no adequate idea of her 
usual skill in this kind of imitation. She certainly had at hand, in 
Spenser’s letter to Raleigh, expounding the design of the “ Faery 
Queene,” a sentence pat to her purpose. A historiographer, says 
Spenser, “ discourseth of affairs orderly, as they were done, account- 
ing as well the times as the actions: but a poet thrusteth into the 
middest, even where it most concerneth him, and there recoursing 
to things forepast, and divining of things to come, maketh a pleas- 
ing analysis of all.” In addition to the ingenious and elaborate 
obscurity of the heading of the first chapter, the first sentence in 
the chapter itself contained a word which seemed to most novel- 
readers portentously scientific, and which has enabled gentle dul- 
ness to indulge in many a feeble joke. “What,” the author asks 
in reference to Gwendolen, — “ what was the secret of form or ex- 
pression which gave the dynamic quality to her glance?” If the 
mild scoffers at this terrible word will intermit their innocently 
malicious giggling for a few minutes, and turn to their dictionaries 
for the information they so evidently need, they will not only 
ascertain the meaning of dynamic, but understand why the term 
is specially applicable to the genius of the author who sees fit to 
use it. 

Casting aside such obvious objections to “ Daniel Deronda,” and 
coming directly to the question whether the novel indicates a 
decline in George Eliot’s power of creating character, and of 
vividly imagining scenes and incidents in which character finds 
adequate expression, we are inclined to think that it shows a pal- 
pable advance on her previous works. Of course it is hopeless to 
argue against those who consider her genius limited to the repre- 
sentation of the rustic English life pictured in “ Silas Marner,” or 
the provincial town life so delightfully portrayed in “ Middle- 
march.” Such persons are so confirmed in their just admiration of 
these that they resent her abandoning the secure field, which she 
has made her own, for the new regions which she seems ambitious 
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to occupy. They are not affected by the argument that the author 
may naturally be reluctant to go on repeating herself. Indeed, 
they have something of the feeling of the boy who, having taken 
an extravagant liking for one juvenile story, insisted that his 
uncles, aunts, and cousins, if they desired to make him a present of 
a book, should select that particular tale, because, he said, he knew 
that to be good, and was uncertain as to the interest of any others. 
But the hopeful sign in “ Daniel Deronda” is, that the range of 
George Eliot’s genius has not yet reached its term, that her vigorous 
faculties show no symptoms of decay in their present exercise on 
new phases of human life and human character, that the power 
which delighted us in her previous novels is independent of cir- 
cumstance and locality, and that she will hereafter produce works 
as different from “ Daniel Deronda” as “Daniel Deronda ” is from 
“ Adam Bede.” 

The special admirers of George Eliot, those who think her genius 
is confined. to the reproduction in vivid forms of the rustic life of 
that portion of England in which she happened to pass her youth, 
must admit that in the present work she has shown almost equal 
power in depicting the life of the gentry and of the upper middle 
classes of provincial England. The general tone of the society is 
finely indicated, while every individual in it is distinguished from 
the rest by some subtle stroke of characterization. In the first 
book, Mrs. Davilow and her daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne, 
Rex Gascoigne, Anna Gascoigne, the Arrowpoints, Lord Brackin- 
shaw, are made as well known to the reader as to Gwendolen, the 
heroine. Passing to the city, what an image of domestic life is 
presented in the household of Mrs. Meyrick and her daughters ? 
Some readers may be intolerant of Mordecai the Jew; but nobody 
can fail to enjoy the exquisite humor exhibited in delineating the 
Jewish family of the Cohens, including Cohen himself, his wife, 
his mother, his astonishing little son, Jacob, and his hardly less 
astonishing little daughter, Adelaide Rebekah. Sir Hugo Mallin- 
ger and Lady Mallinger, Mr. Bult, Mr. Vandernoodt, Mr. Lush, 
not to mention others who move more or less in what is called 
London society, are as real as any persons we daily meet in the 
street. The perfection of characterization in all these persons, 
whether they are honest or dishonest, is unmarred by a single 
touch of caricature. The representation is bold and distinct; but 
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no temptation of wit or humor, no impulse of sympathy or an- 
tipathy, is allowed to exaggerate or obscure a single trait of their 
natures ; and the mirror the author holds up to them reflects their 
mental and moral lineaments so exactly that each of them would, 
in a moment of pleased or vexed surprise, wonderingly admit the 
accuracy of the likeness. 

Should we, therefore, confine our attention merely to such per- 
sons as we have named, the book might properly be considered as a 
remarkable one ; for characterization of such nicety, fairness, truth, 
and strength is an exceptional gift, and a more exceptional virtue, 
among the novelists of the time. But, in this praise, we have not 
touched the heart of the book, or named the characters which 
should justly give it a prominent position among the great novels 
of the century. Still, let us first quote a few examples of George 
Eliot’s power in describing, characterizing, and satirizing some of 
the aspects of English life. The opening chapter of the book 
places us as spectators in one of the fashionable gambling-hells of 
Germany,— “one of those splendid resorts which the enlighten- 
ment of ages has prepared” for this species of pleasure “at a heavy 
cost of gilt mouldings, dark-toned color, and chubby nudities, all 
correspondingly heavy, — forming a suitable condenser for human 
breath belonging, in great part, to the highest fashion, and not 
easily procurable to be breathed in elsewhere in the like propor- 
tion, at least by persons of little fashion.” Can anything exceed 
the penetrating force of this satire? The foul air of the gambling- 
room, which makes those who breathe it physically sick, has still 
the grand recommendation of being the condensation of all the 
breaths of all the people of fashion therein congregated, and there- 
fore gives a kind of gentility to every plebeian who has the good 
fortune to inhale it! Again, how many persons are hit in this 
description of Mr. Vandernoodt, a diner-out welcome in every soci- 
ety : “ He was an industrious gleaner of personal details, and could 
probably tell everything about a great philosopher or physicist ex- 
cept his theories or discoveries.” As to scholarship, this gentleman 
professes his contempt for those “Dryasdust fellows, who get a 
reputation by raking up some small scandal about Semiramis or 
Nitocris. .... I like to know the manners of my time, — contem- 
porary gossip, not antediluvian. ... . I don’t care a straw about the 
faux pas of the mummies.” The picture of the Meyrick family is 
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probably as felicitous as anything that the author has ever done 
in what some people deem her limited sphere of characterization. 
Both the reality and the lovableness of the mother and her daugh- 
ters are so startlingly true that we can hardly resist the impression, 
as we read, that they are among our valued personal friends and 
acquaintances. The account of their reception of Mirah, when 
Deronda, after rescuing her from suicide, brings her to their per- 
fect home, and the scene in which Herr Klesmer appears to pass 
judgment on Mirah’s musical capacity, are admirable illustrations 
of the writer's power of giving lifelike reality to what she sympa- 
thetically depicts. It is odd that such a mother, shrewd, kind- 
hearted, and practical, should have for a son such an eccentric, 
tempestuous, and scatter-brained personage as Hans Meyrick, — 
an artist of “irregular” genius, subject to fits of incalculable ca- 
price, yet commonly held within bounds by his affectionateness, 
and distinguished from the Bohemian of Balzac by a restraining 
British constitution of nature. He is one of the most marked 
among the minor characters of the novel, radiant in humor, and 
good-humor, and never knowing what he will say or do a moment 
beforehand. Deronda objects to Agrippa’s legs, in one of his his- 
torical pictures. Hans replies that they are good realistically. 
“But they are impossible legs,” urges Deronda. “Then,” Hans 
retorts, “they are good ideally. Agrippa’s legs were possibly bad ; 
I idealize that and make them impossibly bad. Art, my Eugenius, 
must intensify.” It is hopeless to caution him against the effects 
of his sudden impulses. “Since,” he says, “I got into the scrape 
of being born, everything I have liked best has been a scrape for 
myself or for somebody else. My painting is the last scrape; and 
I shall be all my life getting out of it.” When Deronda assures 
him that Mirah can, under no conceivable circumstances, marry 
him, the half-grave, half-merry egotist is not a bit abashed. “I 
go,” he declares, “to science and philosophy for my romance. 
Nature designed Mirah to fall in love with me. The amalga- 
mation of races demands it, the mitigation of human ugliness 
demands it, the affinity of contrasts assures it. I am the utmost 
contrast to Mirah, —a bleached Christian, who can’t sing two notes 
in tune. Who has a chance against me ?” 

A character almost as picturesque as Hans is Herr Klesmer, “a 
felicitous combination of the German, the Sclave, and the Semite, 
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with grand features, brown hair floating in artistic fashion, and 
brown eyes in spectacles,” — one of those forcible men who hold 
their right rank in well-dressed, well-bred conventional society, 
though their clothes never fit them, and though their manners have 
a brusqueness which is ever in danger of violating the conven- 
tional rules of good breeding. As an artist who has identified 
himself with his art, his imperiousness of demeanor and emphasis 
of speech seem to spring from his feeling of the dignity of the art he 
represents, rather than from any arrogance of personal disposition. 
In all matters regarding music he speaks with that dogmatism 
which is based on certain knowledge; what Mrs. Gamp calls “ the 
torters of the Imposition ” could not wring from him a polite com- 
pliment to a mediocre performance; and Gwendolen’s beauty, on 
his first introduction to her, only forced from his gallantry the 
equivocal praise, “It is always acceptable to see you sing!” Noth- 
ing can be better than his retort on Mr. Bult,—the “ political 
platitudinarian,” whose “monumental obtuseness” he hated as 
the awkward mimicry of the dignity of a gentleman, — when 
that wooden politician patronizingly informed him that he was 
sure he had too much talent to be “a mere musician.” “No 
man,” replied Klesmer, “has too much talent to be a musician. 
Most men have too little. A creative artist is no more a mere 
musician than a great statesman is a mere politician. We are 
not ingenious puppets, sir, who live in a box and look out on 
the world only when it is gaping for amusement. We help to rule 
the nations and make the age as much as any other public. We 
count ourselves on level benches with legislators. And a man who 
speaks effectively through music is compelled to something more 
difficult than parliamentary eloquence.” Mr. Bult’s only resource 
is to turn to Miss Arrowpoint, and, with undiminished gravity to 
remark, “ Your pianist does not think small beer of himself.” But 
the great musician’s whole soul comes out only in his interview with 
Gwendolen, when she desires to learn his judgment as to her ca- 
pacity to succeed in public as an actress and singer. The emotions 
which are stirred during the conversation give all the more empha- 
sis to the thoughts which it elicits. The interview is strictly an 
event in the progress of the story, for Gwendolen’s fate depends on 
Herr Klesmer’s decision ; but the principles of art announced in it 
apply to hundreds of other cases, which resemble Gwendolen’s only 
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in the one particular need of converting a means of elegant amuse- 
ment into a source of income. Fortune enables a great number of 
young women to acquire sufficient training in music to sing and 
play acceptably in drawing-rooms, and sufficient training in elocu- 
tion to win applause in private theatricals; and when a reverse of 
fortune occurs they are commonly smitten with Gwendolen’s am- 
bition to be sifigers in public concert-rooms and actresses on the 
public stage. It seems to them easy to win applause from the 
sensitive, vulgar public, after the fastidious critics of the drawing- 
room, persons notoriously existing in a constant state of semi- 
boredom, have condescended to confess, in that fashionable drawl 
which is the happiest of all developments from the imbecility of 
the baby’s drool, that they have been quickened and inspired by 
what they have listlessly seen or yawningly heard. But the mo- 
ment the public is faced, the amateur is made cruelly conscious of 
the difference between the criticism of parlors and the criticism of 
theatres. The very persons who would have considered an invita- 
tion to the private entertainment as a compliment deserving of any 
number of compliments in return, become the bitterest critics of 
the public exhibition ; and those fashionable friends who delighted 
in the performances of the opulent amateur are not wont to buy 
tickets for the benefit night of the unsuccessful actress. Herr 
Klesmer unveils to Gwendolen the austere facts of the profession 
which her self-confidence impels her to choose as a means of recov- 
ering fortune. “The gods,” he declares, “ have a curse for him who 
willingly tells another the wrong road”; and then, full of remorse- 
ful pity and tenderness for the beautiful creature whose expecta- 
tions he must disappoint, proceeds to unfold those inexorable laws 
by which alone success in any of the fine arts can be attained. In 
the course of a hurried conversation, broken now by pauses and 
now by outbursts of passion, a true philosophy of art is evolved. 
That conversation, indeed, is a text-book for all amateurs who 
aspire to be artists; and if diligently studied will serve both as a 
guard against the delusions of self-esteem, and as a guide in the 
paths which lead to excellence. 

It would be easy to go on enumerating the minor details of inci- 
dent, character, and reflection which contribute to make the appear- 
ance of this book a literary event. But there are four characters 
which stand out from the rest with such a stamp of power and 
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originality on them that they impress the least thoughtful reader 
as altogether beyond the ken and grasp even of such novelists as 
Dickens and Thackeray. These are Gwendolen Harleth, Daniel 
Deronda, Mirah, and Mordecai. 

Gwendolen is a masterpiece of characterization. The concep- 
tion, delineation, and development of this specimen of haughty 
maidenhood are alike admirable. Many novelists create charac- 
ters; but few, like George Eliot, create souls as well as characters ; 
and the soul which she creates, embodies, and calls by the name of 
Gwendolen Harleth, she also constantly watches, so that the reader 
is allowed to note all that throng of interior emotions, thoughts, 
volitions, and events which precede outward acts; whether the acts 
be comparatively unimportant or absolutely momentous. As the 
beholder as well as creator of this soul, she never seems to lose 
sight of it, either by day in its conscious feeling and thinking, or by 
night in its vague fears and perturbing dreams. The scrutiny is 
as relentless as that of a naturalist who has a jelly-fish under his 
microscope, and as tenderly considerate as that of a mother who 
holds her new-born babe in her arms. While freely handling this 
palpitating mass of spiritual life, her touch is so delicate as never 
to inflict a bruise. And during all the time that the soul is sub- 
jected to this intense imaginative observation and analysis, the 
bodily presence animated by the soul is as vividly apparent to the 
external eye as is the invisible, mysterious essence within it to 
the eye of the mind. This is assuredly masterly characterization ; 
but the statement still does not cover the whole ground. Gwen- 
dolen is not only thus made spiritually and physically alive, but 
the outlying social and spiritual laws she obeys or violates are dis- 
cerned with the same sureness of insight which penetrates into 
the depths and records all the changes of her individual being. 

It is an indication of George Eliot’s skill that from the first 
she connects Gwendclen’s self-assertion and self-confidence with 
perfect bodily health. Nature teaches humility by deranging di- 
gestion as well as by heaping up impediments to the schemes 
of pride; in both cases humility comes from the perception that 
the inward power is weak before the outward obstacle; but up to 
the time that a banker’s knavery had made wreck of her mother’s 
fortune, Gwendolen had encountered nothing that was stronger 
than her own determination, Exulting in her health, her beauty, 
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and her inborn instinct of commanding, possessing “a decision 
of will which made itself felt in her graceful movements and clear, 
unhesitating tones,” with “a certain unusualness about her” which 
acted with the effect of a potent charm, and giving to petty objects, 
surveyed from her heights of self-exaltation, a kind of “hazy 
largeness,” she reduced all persons in immediate relations with her 
to the position of confessed inferiors. Her meek governess pre- 
dicted that she would never rest until she had brought the world 
to her feet. Her mother, whom she caressed and tormented by 
turns, always appeared before her “in an apologetic state of mind 
for the evils brought on her by her step-father.” Her half-sisters 
were compelled to be satisfied when they excited her contempt in 
a milder form than was common. As to the great mass of human 
beings, she did not, like Grandcourt, call them beasts, but she was 
determined not to be sacrificed “to creatures worth less than her- 
self,” to make “the very best of the chances that life offered her, 
and conquer difficulties by her exceptional cleverness.” Her ideal 
“was to be daring in speech and reckless in braving dangers” ; 
but beneath this autocracy of disposition there was a furtive 
spiritual element, which, though inefficacious as a spiritual re- 
straint, occasionally surprised her by betraying her superstitious 
liability to fits of spiritual dread. On her first day at Offendene, 
when her spirit of maidenly domination was at the highest, her 
little sister Isabel happened to open a hinged panel in the wains- 
cot of one of the rooms, and revealed a picture of “an upturned 
dead face, from which an obscure figure seemed to be fleeing with 
outstretched arms.” For a moment she shuddered with an un- 
speakable horror, the vague spiritual dread at the heart of her 
being shooting suddenly up, through layer after layer of pride 
and self-complacency, to affright her with a prophetic glimpse 
of the upturned face of her future detested husband, struggling 
with death in the harbor of Genoa, and she, the obscure figure 
of the picture, fleeing in thought from any sympathy with his 
desperate attempts to regain the boat. 

The transitory emotion, however, passes rapidly away; and she 
proceeds in her career with a supreme confidence in her courage 
and in her sense of superiority. As a high-spirited maiden, un- 
touched by love, and too full of exulting health to be contaminated 
by sentimentality, she graciously receives the admiration and 
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adoration of men as long as they keep at a respectful distance ; 
but when her cousin, Rex Gascoigne, makes love to her in earnest, 
and presumes to take and press her hand with the imploring eager- 
ness of a feeling which she does not share, she becomes a mountain 
of ice, freezing him to the heart’s core. “Pray don’t make love to 
me,” she exclaims; “I hate it.” She feels a maiden’s horror at 
the slightest profanation of her person. She cannot endure the 
thought that her hand or lip should be passionately touched by a 
man who has not succeeded in taking possession of her soul. After 
rejecting Rex, she puts her arms round her mother’s neck with “an 
almost painful clinging,” sobs, cries, protests that she can’t love 
people, but on the contrary hates them, and ends by declaring, “I 
can’t bear any one to be very near me but you.” The emotion is 
doubtless to be referred to a kind of remorse. She knows that out 
of mere pride of domination, and of delight in seeing her admirers 
reduced to the position of slaves to her caprice, she has lured her 
obedient friend and servant, Rex Gascoigne, to the point of declar- 
ing his love. She breaks his heart as cruelly as the most hardened 
coquette could have done; and yet she regrets that she has made 
him miserable. Still, the feeling that prompts her resentment of his 
familiarity is purely maidenly, and is, indeed, the instinctive de- 
fence of women against the first approaches of men to establish a 
more intimate relation with them than that of friend. It is better 
that the hearts of men should be broken — easily mended as ex- 
perience proves them to be—than that the girl-woman should 
sanction the least liberties taken by that importunate affection 
which is too eager to ask the question whether it be reciprocated. 
It is characteristic of Gwendolen that, never having felt the 
attraction of love, she should be pleased by the sobriety and reserve 
of Grandcourt, who conducts his courtship in the grand style, 
without any of those disagreeable incidents of kneeling, kissing, 
and fondling which attend the sentimental style of wooing. In 
Grandcourt’s suit her ambition is reconciled with her girlish feel- 
ing ; for this rich landed gentleman never pesters her with any of 
the preposterous outbreaks of emotion which mark the attentions 
of a lover whose heart flashes forth in every act and word. The 
courtship seems to be proceeding happily on the way to marriage, 
when Gwendolen’s pride is stung and her conscience wounded by 
the apparition of Mrs. Glasher and her children, — revealing to her 
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the fact that she is on the point of connecting her fresh vitality 
with an outworn life, full of “backward secrets,” and respectful to 
her, not from the restrained fervor of an ardent love, but from the 
mere exhaustion resulting from a previous passionate experience. 
She flies from him with a mingled feeling of terror and disgust. 
At the gambling-table at Leubronn she first comes under the notice 
of Deronda, who is sufficiently interested in her “dynamic glance ” 
to return the necklace she has pawned. She is recalled to Eng- 
land by the news of her mother’s loss of fortune. Her confidence 
in her power to conquer circumstances, and to make life what she 
wills and wishes it, is not dashed by this calamity. She resents 
the idea of descending to the office of being a teacher in a school or 
of becoming a governess. She aspires to be a singer and an actress, 
compelling applause from the public as she has compelled it in 
every private circle in which she has appeared. Herr Klesmer, 
with cruel kindness, demonstrates to her the impossibility of suc- 
cess in that direction of her talents. Baffled on every side where 
she thinks to make her will efficient, she at last commits the crime 
of marrying Grandcourt, with the feeling that his will must yield to 
hers, and that she can serve Mrs. Glasher, and do justice to Grand- 
court’s children, while she at the same time carries out her own 
dream of dominating every society in which she appears. A month 
of married life proves to her that her girlish, petulant imperiousness 
is no match for the persisting will of her husband, —a will that 
has the quality of a crab or a boa-constrictor, which goes on relent- 
lessly “pinching or crushing” without the slightest regard to the 
active or passive resistance of its victim. “Any romantic illusions 
she had in marrying this man had turned on her power of using 
him as she liked. He was using her as he liked.” 

Grandcourt is one of that detestable class of human beings, 
instinctively hated by all good men who regard the rights and feel- 
ings of others, and by all bad men in whom depravity has not 
extinguished every generous instinct of human nature. He is just 
the person who, if he were encountered on our Western plains by 
the wild, semi-savage freebooters who give the law to that region, 
would be very properly selected as a person to be “shot at sight.” 
In civilized society, and in civilized society alone, could such a 
sneering, selfish, cynical, and cruel specimen of aristocratic inso- 
lence be tolerated. He looks upon all members of the human race 
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outside of his immediate associates as simply brutes; even the 
persons he necessarily meets, when residing at one of his country- 
houses, he drawlingly designates as “rather a ragged lot”; and the 
experience of vice, having destroyed whatever of soul he may have 
originally possessed, has left him with the exterior manners of a 
conventional gentleman, with a conventional gentleman’s supreme 
disdain for all creatures who do not belong to his set, and with a 
conventional gentleman’s continual and unlimited liability to be 
bored. Morally isolated from his race, and selfish to the inmost 
core of his being, his will grows doggedly strong as fast as his 
human sympathies contract ; and he deliberately brings this will 
to bear on Gwendolen for the purpose of slowly crushing out of 
her all soul and individuality. His parasite, Mr. Thomas Cran. 
mer Lush, contemptuously recognized by Sir Hugo Mallinger as a 
kind of “half caste among gentlemen,” happens to be the object 
of her special aversion, and this is considered a sufficient reason to 
employ him in the business of tormenting and insulting her into 
abject submission. The natural result is, that she hates her hus- 
band mortally ; but she fears as well as hates him. In her misery 
she seeks some moral support. She finds it in Deronda. 

Daniel Deronda appears to us one of the noblest and most origi- 
nal characters among the heroes imagined by poets, dramatists, and 
novelists. His relation to Gwendolen is one fertile in immoral 
possibilities. “You are a dangerous young fellow,” says Sir Hugo 
Mallinger to him,—“a kind of Lovelace who will make all the 
Clarissas run after you instead of your running after them.” In- 
deed, the situation is exactly that which French novelists have 
delighted to represent; and it is easy to understand how it would 
have been treated by novelists of such widely differing characters 
and genius as Honoré de Balzac, George Sand, Jules Sandeau, 
Theophile Gautier, Prosper Mérimée, Alexandre Dumas, and 
Charles de Bernard. They would all have agreed in lowering the 
moral standard both of Gwendolen and Deronda; they would have 
made the sensuous elements in their natures gain the ascendency 
over the spiritual, in the complications of duty and passion which 
the polite pitilessness, the ceremonious brutality, of Grandcourt 
would have constantly multiplied ; and the result would have been 
an inculeation of the rights of passion in a highly wrought tale 
of guilt and ruin, in which every step in the downward path would 
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have been indicated with marvellous precision, and subjected to 
the most refined processes of psychological analysis. George Eliot 
pursues a different method, because she, of all novelists, penetrates 
with most certainty of insight through the hollowness of all theories 
of the rights of passion, and most firmly grasps the central idea of 
duty, which underlies all reasonable and moral life. Deronda, when 
he discovers he has unconsciously established a spiritual mastery 
over the soul of Gwendolen, and that she looks up to him as the one 
person she has met in life before whom her pride and ambition are 
abashed, is placed in a position more delicate than that of a Jesuit 
priest before a distressed beauty. He is really her father confessor, 
from whom she hardly dares to expect absolution, but whose aid 
she still pathetically implores. Acting from the instinct of one of 
that rare class of gentlemen who have been aptly styled “God Al- 
mighty’s gentlemen,” he comes to her, not after the French fashion, 
as a half-conscious, half-unconscious seducer, but as a respectful, 
magnanimous friend and helper, tenderly, wisely, even austerely, 
giving her such aid and counsel as it is in his power to bestow. 
It has been objected that he offers to her only the commonplaces 
of consolation, and directs her to use only commonplace means of 
resisting the hard conditions of her fate. This objection overlooks 
the fact that truisms are vitalized into truths when uttered from 
his lips, that these truths have been inwrought into the substance 
of his character, that purity of heart and justness of judgment have 
in him been organized into powers, and that neither his heart nor 
his intellect can be imposed upon by any of the grand French 
fallacies of passion, which, if followed out, could only rescue her 
from her present degradation by plunging her into a degradation 
worse than that she now experienced. In short, he influences her 
by the magnetism of his character rather than by the agreeable- 
ness of his opinions; and the proud creature, reduced to an igno- 
minious vassalage by her detested husband, receives Deronda’s 
practical precepts with a pathetic humility. He is her outward 
conscience, and sees clearly into her moral condition from the 
first. “Strange and piteous,” he says, “to think what a centre 
of wretchedness a delicate piece of human flesh like that might 
be, wrapped round with fine raiment, her ears pierced for gems, her 
head held loftily, her mouth all smiling pretence, the poor soul 
within her sitting in sick distaste of all things!” What was the 
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experience and the discipline which thus made him a discerner 
and consoler of souls ? 

George Eliot gives the answer to this question in every mode 
that a novelist can adopt, — by description, by analysis, by reflec- 
tion, by the direct presentation of Deronda in scenes of intense 
dramatic interest. The essential] fact is this, that Deronda differs 
from other heroes of romance in being a man of comprehensive in- 
tellect as well as of comprehensive sympathies. There is, however, 
a doubt as to his birth, which, while it increases his toleration of 
other individualities, infuses into his nature a subtle melancholy 
which somewhat impairs the resolute exercise of his will. Still, 
the essential excellence of his nature is in his quiet abandonment 
of that element of self-assertion which enables most forcible per- 
sons, indifferent to the rights and interests of others, to obtain the 
prizes of life. His special peculiarity consists in taking the point 
of view of all persons with whom he comes in contact or collision, 
and in his disposition to surrender his own claims to theirs, 
Such a person must be considered a strange phenomenon in ro- 
mance ; for in romance the reader instinctively sympathizes with 
the hero who dominates other individualities by the superior force 
of his own personality. In literature the most remarkable in- 
stance of this combination of intellectual grasp with intellectual 
modesty and charity is found in Shakespeare. That this disposi- 
tion of mind deserves to be classed among the highest and most 
difficult of all virtues is shown by the example of Him who, 
nailed to the cross, in the utmost stress of mortal agony, still rec- 
ognized the natural prejudices of his tormentors, in his prayer, 
“Father forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Towards 
this highest ideal of moral and intellectual manliness Deronda was 
obscurely striving from his youth upwards. Self-sacrifice for oth- 
ers was combined in him with a compassionate, interior knowledge 
of the egotisms, of the sufferings, of the wrongs of others ; but while 
he thus admitted every claim on his sympathy, he was in danger 
of losing that impulse of moral wrath at wrong-doing which is 
the general condition of efficiency in the work of well-doing. 
Deronda, however, has his critics constantly by him in the persons 
of his warmest friends. When, at college, he gives up his own 
chances in order to aid Hans Meyrick in obtaining a much-needed 
scholarship, Sir Hugo Mallinger tells him: “My dear boy, it is 
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good to be unselfish and generous ; but don’t carry that too far. It 
will not do to give yourself to be melted down for the benefit of the 
tallow-trade ; you must know where to find yourself.” Even Hans 
Meyrick warns him against a disposition he has to take even “an 
antediluvian point of view, lest he should do injustice to the mega- 
therium.” This comprehensiveness of sympathy and intelligence 
makes him the most charitable and the most helpful of friends ; 
but it leaves him without a definite aim in life. That aim is sup- 
plied by his love for Mirah, the fascination exerted over him by 
Mordecai’s eloquence, and by the discovery of his Jewish descent. 
It is difficult to conceive how such a character, as elaborately ana- 
lyzed and represented by George Eliot, could have found an object 
which would have concentrated its energies, in any of the am- 
bitions presented by ordinary English life. By his nature he is 
bound to devote himself to some grand, unselfish cause, where a 
kind of Shakespearian toleration for the infirmities of individuals 
is to be combined with a hero’s purpose to overcome seemingly 
hopeless obstacles, and a martyr’s vision of the grandeur of the ulti- 
mate object which it is the hero’s purpose to realize. It happens, 
as it were, by accident, that his latent capacity for self-consecra- 
tion is directed to the re-establishment of the Jewish nation. He 
had become keenly aware that his “too reflective and diffusive 
sympathy” was impairing his power of will, and he longed “for 
some external event, or some inward light, that would urge him 
into a definite line of action, and compress his wandering energy.” 
In the path of duty he selected the author has been careful to sur- 
round him with disgusts and dissuasives such as all ideal reform- 
ers, all champions of an overmastering idea, have to overcome. 
The Jewish family of the Cohens, as far as they are representative, 
make his grand project apparently hopeless ; and Sir Hugo Mallin- 
ger is at hand with his sound common-sense to expose what he 
deems the illusions of the sense which is uncommon. “I have 
long expected,” he says, “something remarkable from you, Dan; 
but for God’s sake don’t go into any eccentricities! I can tolerate 
any man’s difference of opinion, but let him tell it me without get- 
ting himself up as a lunatic. At this stage of the world, if a man 
wants to be taken seriously he must keep clear of melodrama. .... 
You have a passion for people who are pelted, Dan. I’m sorry 
for them, too; but so far as company goes it’s a bad ground of se 
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lection.” Such ugly facts as the Cohen family, and such sensible 
arguments as Sir Hugo’s, have always been vainly presented to 
minds like Deronda’s; and human progress is in some way con- 
nected with the refusal of elevated spirits to admit the validity 
of such facts and arguments. 

The commanding influence which raises Deronda from a com- 
prehensive thinker on human life to an earnest enthusiast is found 
in the character and speech of Mordecai. On this character George 
Eliot has lavished her utmost skill in conceiving, presenting, and 
vitalizing religious phenomena. She portrays this consumptive 
prophet in all the external shabbiness of his plebeian condition, 
clad in mean clothes, working in a common handicraft, coughing, 
gasping, choking, as his feeble frame gives scant utterance to the 
on-rush of his burning words, stretching forth his yellow, skeleton 
hands in passionate supplication, and his “dark-haired eager Jew- 
ish face” illuminated with a holy passion which might befit an 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. Whatever may be thought of him, it is certain 
that in no previous English novel has such an example of religious 
genius been introduced with such startling effect. He may be 
contemptuously dismissed as a person unwarrantably intruded 
into a romance; shallow readers may be offended at such an ap- 
parition being thrust forward among the Grandcourts, Gwendolens, 
Lushes, Meyricks, and Mallingers of English life; but the fact still 
remains that all who really appreciate the highest qualities of 
George Eliot’s genius must be particularly impressed by this won- 
derful delineation. It is even better and nobler than that of Sa- 
vonarola as presented in “Romola.” The loftiest sympathies of 
the writer’s soul are combined with her finest powers of reason 
and imagination, in the attempt to lift Mordecai to an ideal promi- 
nence above the other personages of the book,—a book which is 
peculiar among novels for the breadth of the view it takes of hu- 
man life and human character. She endows him with the Hebraic 
fervor of imagination and intensity of will, while she emancipates 
him from the Hebraic narrowness of view; and she pours into his 
passionate speech a Hebraic eloquence unexampled in English litera- 
ture since the utterances of Hebrew prophets were first translated 
into our English tongue. Mordecai is one of those enthusiasts 
who believe that, in the spiritual universe, soul answers to soul, 
and that influence is almost independent of language. “Why,” 
asks Deronda, “did you write in Hebrew?” “I had,” replies 
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Mordecai, “the ranks of the great dead around me; the martyrs 
gathered and listened.” But the dreadful test to which his enthu- 
siasm was subjected he found in the inattention of his own race. 
To write in English, he says, from that “breath of divine thought 
which is within me, would excite men to smile at it, and to say, 
‘A poor Jew!’ and the chief smilers would be my own people.” The 
pathos of this is indescribably deep. It bears a faint resemblance 
to the chill of heart which a thoroughgoing New-England Aboli- 
tionist of the old type might have experienced when he found 
numbers of free negroes in the Northern States despising their 
enslaved brethren in the States of the South. Reformers who are 
captivated by an ideal must expect to meet with opposition from 
many members of the contemned and degraded race they ardent- 
ly desire to serve. Mordecai feels the opposition all the more 
keenly because his physical life is daily decaying, whilst his un- 
recognized ideas are daily becoming more clear to his soul. In 
this condition of spiritual loneliness he foresees and welcomes 
the friendship of Deronda. Upon this fresh, pure life, capable of 
efforts which are impossible to him, he relies with unalterable 
trust. He dies content when he is assured that Deropda has 
become the heir of his ideas, and will devote all the energies of 
his noble heart and all the resources of his large intellect in the 
attempt to realize them. 

Mirah is commonly voted by critics to be an insipid specimen of 
feminine excellence. If this be true, it is because the author has 
failed in conveying to other minds the conception which evidently 
filled and delighted her own, and has only succeeded in represent- 
ing a childish nature when she intended to represent a childlike 
one. Mirah appears to us an exquisite creation, endowed with a 
simplicity of character which is as forcible as it is simple. An 
artless Jewish maiden of genius ; bearing in her blood and soul the 
fine results of the inherited instincts and ideas due to a hundred 
generations of culture ; with the artistic sense developed in her to 
its last perfection, though it is limited in respect to artistic power ; 
fervidly attached to her religion because “ it was of one fibre with 
her affections, and had never presented itself to her as a set of prop- 
ositions,” and also because it was the religion of her mother, whose 
memory she adores, and whose spiritual presence she constantly 
feels ; a thoroughly natural, genuine, and guileless creature, flying 
from evil with an instinctive abhorrence, and relying on good, when 
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she meets it, with an instinctive trust ;—she would be proof against 
the charge of being insipid were it only for one characteristic which 
is always found associated with ‘power, namely, the identity in her 
nature of conscience and sensibility with will, so that every moni- 
tion of duty or prompting of affection is followed by its appropriate 
act. Her virgin ingenuousness stands every test and trial; the 
sharpest scrutiny cannot detect in her the slightest proclivity to 
falsehood ; and the quaint, odd way she has of unexpectedly flash- 
ing her sincerities of feeling on the attention of those who are more 
experienced than herself, lends piquancy and fascination to her 
ebullient but resolute innocence. Deronda passes unconsciously 
from the position of a protector to that of a lover; and this change 
is shown with consummate skill, both in subtle psychological 
analysis of the moods and needs of these mated souls, and in pic- 
turing scenes where their characters have full opportunities for 
complete self-expression. It is to be added that, in this novel, 
the softening sensuous elements which enter into the complex 
passion of love are omitted, in respect both to the attraction which 
draws Deronda to Mirah and in that which draws Gwendolen to 
Deronda. 

George Eliot has anticipated and answered in the book itself 
most of the criticisms which have been made upon it since its 
publication. The chief defect in the story is that it suddenly 
stops rather than artistically ends. The conclusion is meagre and 
bears the marks of having been hurried up. There is a remote 
possibility that the author intends to follow the precedents of 
Thackeray and Anthony Trollope, and introduce in her next novel 
some of the leading characters whose fortunes are left undetermined 
in the present. In that case we shall be informed whether or not 
Rex Gascoigne eventually marries Gwendolen, and how it fares 
with Deronda and Mirah in their mission to the East. Still, the 
conclusion of “ Felix Holt ” or “Middlemarch” is as unsatisfactory 
as that of “Daniel Deronda”; in respect to each, the words “To 
be Continued ” would seem proper substitutes for “ Finis”; but it 
appears to be the fate of this remarkable novelist to raise expecta- 
tion to the height only more or less to disappoint it, and to give an 
absorbing interest to characters, whom she abruptly leaves without 
condescending to gratify that natural curiosity in readers which 
she has labored so successfully to excite. 


EpWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
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Art. III]. — RicHarD WaAGNER’s THEORIES OF Music.* 


THE whole apparatus of esthetics may be divided into two 
parts, one of which is knowable, controllable, and therefore per- 
fectible, while the other is transcendent, dependent on the co- 
operation of unknown agencies, and therefore exempt from the 
laws of progressive evolution. Hence it follows that when the 
future of music is discussed, or when a man like Richard Wagner 
announces himself as a reformer of music, such prospects and 
such a reform can refer only to the technical part of music, to 
the methods of musical utterance and to the means of musical 
expression, not to the idea or sentiment which craves utterance 
and expression through the artist. It is more than ever impor- 
tant to remember this. The “music of the future,” which for 
more than thirty years has attracted public attention, may as 
music be bad or good. It matters little whether its composer 
has succeeded in realizing his own aspirations. As a thinker 
and writer Wagner has a right to be heard, and we cannot judge 
him with even an approach to fairness if we found our verdict on 
nothing but the success of his operas. Before analyzing other 
people’s works and thoughts we must analyze our own notions on 
these subjects. Neither the fanatic nor the scoffer ever does this, 
and the consequence is that the hero, half spoilt and half im- 
bittered as he is, remains a stranger among his contemporaries, 
thinking himself in the right, since everybody else — friend, foe, 
or neutral — has chosen to be in the wrong. 

The future of music or of any other art can never be inferred 
from its past. The apparition of a genius is incalculable, notwith- 
standing the pretended hereditariness of the quality called genius. 
It does not even depend on the progressive phases of human con- 
sciousness. It seems, as Voltaire has it, a sacred torch 


“ Que le ciel bienfaisant, dans cette nuit profonde, 
Allume quelquefois pour le bonheur du monde.” 





* Oper und Drama, Von RicHarRD WaGNER. 2te Auflage. Leipzig: Weber. 
8vo. pp. 351. 1869. 
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Yet the history of art consists mainly in an irregular succession 
of such flashes or sparks. Each is followed by a short but strictly 
evolutionary period of imitation and emulation, conducive to new 
standards, forms, and methods, which, in their turn, may fertilize 
new ground, Thus the history of art looks somewhat like the 
starry sky; we find nebulz and empty spaces, clusters of stars and 
constellations, irregularly arranged without the slightest attempt 
at compensation or evenness of distribution. In the history of 
music we have just passed through a most brilliant constellation, 
large enough and rich enough to stud a whole century with its 
sparkling gems. If the law of compensation were applicable to 
these phenomena we might prognosticate a lull of similar length, 
but as it is not applicable we can prognosticate nothing. All we 
might say is that, granted a general fitness of things, it seems im- 
probable that the age of steam and electricity should be an age of 
art. Non omnia possumus omnes, the centuries might say ; let each 
have its specialty. But even this is more than we would venture 
to assert, and, the future of an art being absolutely uncertain, we 
do not see how any art can be created, revived, or reformed at 
will. Chromography has been started, the ceramic “art” has been 
revived, and Xylography has been brought to great perfection ; but 
these are crafts, not arts, and belong to the province of the per- 
former whose office it is to reproduce forms created by others or 
possibly by himself in so far as he may happen to be also an 
artist. 

A glance at the history of music shows us that in one sense 
music is a modern art, in another the oldest of all arts. It may, 
for aught we know, be the twin-sister of speech, which Hegel calls 
the oldest art of man. No doubt it must have remained for ages 
in a most primitive condition, and even during the heroic or 
mythical age, when symbolic hieroglyphs and written characters 
were invented for language, music was allowed to remain with- 
out any proper notation. All we know about the beginnings of 
this art is that even before the dawn of history, the exigencies of 
life had called into existence certain forms of music, such as the 
war-song, the dance-tune, the epic recitative, the religious chant, 
and that each of these had its proper instrument and technical 
means of expression. But that even in these most primitive 
forms of utterance music must have had great power over the 
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human soul, is clearly shown by the fact that such power was 
attributed to it by the earliest legends. The Orphic legends could 
never have originated when they did if at the time the soul- 
stirring power of music had not been a generally admitted fact 
which required exaggeration for its adequate expression, and we 
must further conclude that the then recognized effects of music 
were not only exciting and inspiring, but also, and to a far greater 
extent, soothing, consoling, and refining. When Orpheus sang to 
his lyre, the stones moved and shaped themselves into walls and 
edifices, the beasts of the desert became tame and gentle, the lion 
and the lamb sat side by side while listening to the strains of 
music, and Cerberus himself was cowed at last and powerless to 
defend the gates of Hades against the unarmed yet irresistible 
intruder. There is a deep meaning in these charming myths. 
No other art can boast of such a legendary past, and of Music 
alone it may be said that she rules over the hearts of men by 
right divine. 

Many centuries had to elapse before music, even without the aid 
of a written notation, could become audible to us through tradi- 
tion. The Gregorian chants have been faithfully handed down to 
us, while the popular airs and love-songs, though widely spread by 
migrating troubadours, have not survived to bear witness against 
those who think that music is a modern art. The invention of a 
musical notation by Guido of Arezzo was certainly of the very 
highest importance under these circumstances, and it is quite cor- 
rect to say that with it alone a systematic cultivation of music 
began to be possible; but this invention, though reacting power- 
fully, through its consequences, on the art itself, referred, after all, 
only to its technical externals ; in other words, it was not necessary 
for its inventor to be himself a musical genius or a great composer. 
There is, however, another invention, or, more strictly speaking, 
another phenomenon in the history of music, which affects the 
essence of music itself, and which divides the history of this art into 
two most thoroughly different epochs. It is the appearance, the 
discovery rather than the invention, of musical tonality. The music 
composed on this principle is to the older music very much as 
chemistry is to alchemy, or science is to scholasticism. This prin- 
ciple implies that all the notes of a melody must be considered as 
referring to, and dependent on, a common centre which is their 
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keynote, and which, in token of its dominion, must be made the 
starting-point and the conclusion of that piece of music. The 
whole modern doctrine of harmony, counterpoint, and composition 
in general is founded on this principle of tonality. Without it a 
melody would be a senseless succession of notes, pleasing only in 
so far as each successive interval may be pleasing. Through tonal- 
ity alone a melody becomes a definite whole, a unum e pluribus, 
tonality being that which binds notes together by giving them a 
common centre. This centre is to the plurality of notes what self- 
consciousness is to the plurality of sensations; it gives a soul to 
music,—not a soul in the sense of sentiment, but a soul in the sense 
of reason. Thus the introduction of tonality has intellectualized 
music, and has given rise to a science of music, the truths of which 
are as independent of the phases of musical art as the validity of 
the rules of perspective are independent of the esthetic leanings 
of the various schools of painting. This intellectualization found 
its highest expression in the Fugue, which still holds a respected 
place among the accepted forms of church music, while in secular 
music the same process soon led to a stiff formalism quite in- 
compatible with the genial spirit of artistic freedom. We know 
that modern music has most successfully reasserted its rights 
and liberties. Pedantic rules have gradually been set aside or 
greatly mitigated, and the divine art, which seemed to be in 
some danger of degenerating into a piece of mechanism, has shown, 
through Gluck and Mozart, Auber and Rossini, that it has a life of 
its own, and that its capacities can neither be calculated nor regu- 
lated by theory. The climax of this reassertion we find, according 
to Wagner, in Beethoven. He calls Beethoven, rather fantas- 
tically perhaps, die Menschwerdung des Mechanismus, by which 
he means that in the works of Beethoven we recognize the highest 
efforts of a mechanicized art to become human again. But these 
noble efforts were not supported by Beethoven’s successors. A re- 
lapse into mechanism has taken place. Meyerbeer is but a scene- 
shifter in the eyes of Wagner, and as to the countless imitators of 
Beethoven, Wagner thinks that they know how to compose respec- 
table quartettes, but that their individualities are far too small to 
fill the mighty moulds they have inherited from their master. If 
Beethoven impresses Wagner “as a man who has something to tell 
us, but cannot clearly communicate it to us, his modern followers 
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appear to be people who tell us at great length, and sometimes 
with charming eloquence, that they have nothing whatever to say 
to us.” 

This, then, is, according to Wagner, the present state of things, 
which, through his efforts, is to cease. A brighter future is in 
store for us, and without waiting for posterity to prove his words, 
the prophet has turned reformer, and is ready to introduce us into 
the new era at once. 


“ Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ?” 


Before examining Wagner’s revolutionary doctrines, we are in 
justice bound to state, at the outset of this inquiry, that he 
does not claim to be a reformer of music as a distinct and inde- 
pendent art. He does not introduce a new principle like that of 
tonality ; he has not discovered any new germ belonging to the 
nature and essence of music that had remained hidden and forgotten 
in the worldly struggle for applause, but which, when brought to 
light, might originate new standards of musical beauty or induce 
new powers of esthetic perception. We can find no passage in 
Wagner’s writings expressive of such claims, nor does his music, 
when considered as mere sound, differ so widely from the music of 
other modern composers that it could be said to belong to an alto- 
gether new order of music, marking a new era in the history of the 
art. We do not know whether Wagner himself is conscious of 
this, but every impartial reader and hearer must perceive at once 
that Wagner’s reform does not refer to music as such, but to one 
particular form of art, which, being a compound form, cannot even 
be called a form of music, but a complex of several arts, among 
which music, though hitherto considered to be the principal, can, 
according to Wagner, only hold the second place. Wagner's so- 
called reform of music is the reform of the opera and of all its 
constituent elements. 

We shall begin by briefly enumerating Wagner’s fundamental 
theories and his proposed reforms. It will then be seen that these 
theories and reforms can be divided into groups corresponding 
to our divisions of the zsthetic process itself; that there are re- 
forms concerning the relations between hearer and performer, 
reforms concerning the performance and its technical accessories, 
reforms concerning the relation between the performer and the 
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composer, reforms concerning the technical methods of composition, 
and reforms concerning the relations between the artists whose 
joint work the opera is, especially between the composer and the 
poet. To these must be added Wagner’s theories about dramatic 
poetry, which are interesting enough. But about music pure and 
simple, about the standards of musical beauty and the improve- 
ment of esthetic culture, Wagner has nothing new to tell us, and 
we shall soon understand the reasons of this when we hear what 
position Wagner assigns to music in relation to dramatic poetry, 
and, for aught we know, to poetry in general. 

Following the opposite order of discussion, Wagner begins by 
saying that it lies in the nature of music to be, not the aim, but the 
means of expression. Therefore, in the coupling of poetry and 
music, called opera, the drama being the aim and the music being 
the means, the latter has to be adapted to the former, not (as is the 
case in libretto writing) the former to the latter. This is the fun- 
damental principle on which the whole scheme of the reformer is 
based, and it is, according to Wagner, so obvious and self-evident 
that he apologizes for proclaiming a mere truism with such empha- 
sis. It would be dishonest to withhold, even for one moment, 
our own dissent from this doctrine; we shall have to say more 
about it hereafter, but we gladly admit its plausibility. The 
disregard of this principle having caused the decay and death of 
the modern opera, the opera can only revive through its revindica- 
tion. The poet must be emancipated from the composer, the com- 
poser from the performer, the singer from the orchestra, and all 
from the tyranny of the public. As it is, the applause of the 
public tempts the performer to gratify low tastes instead of 
acting up to the artist’s standards; the performer by selfishly show- 
ing off his personal attractions forces an uninteresting and irrele- 
vant fact upon the attention of the hearer and generally disfigures 
the composer's work or veils his intentions ; and the composer, thus 
doubly ill-treated by the performer, tyrannizes, in his turn, over 
the poet, whom he forces to write contemptible librettos instead of 
dramas, and to shape his verse according to the requirements of the 
conventional forms of music. The poet, then, the slave of the 
servant, of the servi servorum, is now to become the king of kings, 
and it is not too much to say that the much-abused music of the 
future turns out, on closer examination, to be the dramatic poetry 
of the future. 
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Wagner is particularly explicit in his instructions to the poet, 
and the second part of his work, which relates exclusively to the 
reform of dramatic poetry, is justly considered by the author as 
his literary and philosophical masterpiece. It is brimful of thought, 
and lifts the reader to the pure heights of esthetics, without dim- 
ming his sight by clouds of transcendental nonsense. 

“ All arts,” says Wagner, “when selfishly isolated, can only 
address themselves to our imagination,” not to our senses. This 
means that each art taken separately has but a narrow range 
of expression. Even the plastic arts, which convey these impres- 
sions apparently through the eye alone, are powerless to express 
motion, the most important element of art, except through allu- 
sions which would remain unintelligible to us without the aid of 
our imagination. Descriptive and narrative literature requires the 
service of the eye only for the reading, not for the perception of 
the images described and facts narrated, which must be done by 
our imagination. And as to music, which can express only senti- 
ment, and even that only vaguely, it would seem, according to this 
standard, the least independent and most helpless of all the arts. 
There is, according to Wagner, but one form of art capable of con- 
veying all its meanings and intentions through the senses, and 
without the untrustworthy and often dangerous aid of our imagi- 
nation. That form is the musical drama. It has all the known 
means of artistic expression at its disposal, and is therefore “the 
art par excellence.” Not that Wagner advocates the mechanical 
juxtaposition of arts. He condemns even the melodrama as a 
mere mixture of speech and music which run parallel instead of 
coalescing, as they do in the opera, into a new unit which is 
neither speech nor music, but music spoken or speech sung. 

And what are the things to be expressed by this great art which 
is so rich in means of expression? Action, of course, — human 
action ; not a mere piece cut from that endless string of actions 
which we call history, nor a succession of such small doings as 
constitute the events of private life. The actors of history are 
princes and soldiers, the actors of private life accidental personali- 
ties. There the costumes, here the plot, may interest us, but 
we find human characters fit to be represented as centres of 
dramatic action, according to Wagner, neither in history nor in pri- 
vate life. The plot may be the ripening process of a character, 
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but the drama cares nothing for development, which it leaves to 
the novel ; it wants ready-made characters, and only such among 
the possible types of human nature as are esthetically interesting. 
Wagner admits that private life is but “the sediment of history.” 
When viewed in this relation, the bourgeois is transfigured into 
the citizen, and the citizen may become a dramatic hero. But 
the multitude of political detail, which is the negation of dra- 
matic unity, is apt to overflow and to destroy its frame, and the 
citizen is far more likely to become a hero of the hustings than 
a hero of the stage. Modern literature, in fact, tends far more 
towards journalistic dilution than towards dramatic condensation. 
Life itself is becoming easier and more shallow, and with its con- 
trasts and conflicts the tragic element is gradually disappearing 
from its surface. 

The prospects of dramatic art would be altogether hopeless 
under these circumstances, if Wagner had not discovered that that 
which threatens art with extinction may still be made available 
for tragic purposes. Napoleon said to Goethe: “ What fate was 
to the antique world, politics are to our modern world.” To 
escape fate, which is nothing but natural necessity misunder- 
stood, the Greeks founded the political state, which is necessity 
willed and enforced by man. And as this was the origin of the 
Greek tragedy, there is no reason why the opposite process might 
not lead to similar results in our own days. The state is Wag- 
ner’s Carthage. It has to be destroyed, not violently, but gradually. 
We fly from the compelling state no longer to fate, but to the 
natural, the purely human, and by asserting, not our individuality 
as such, but what is purely human in it, against the state, we 
make tragedy. The struggle between the written and the un- 
written law, between ethics and morals, between custom and truth, 
between order and passion, can only cease with the existence of 
the state. The complete destruction of the state would be the 
complete revindication of human nature, but as the destruction 
must always be attempted and can never be complete, the process 
which generates the tragic must be an everlasting one. Even 
retrospectively it is apparently eternal, and the endless task of the 
future we find achieved in the remotest past. Socrates destroyed 
the state, and his own death, because tragical, does not shock or 
distress us. Antigone defied the state and died, but Kreon, the 
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personification of the state, “became man” again on seeing his 
son expire on Antigone’s grave. 

Thus, and in this sense, we find myth to be the Alpha and the 
Omega of history. It is its beginning and its end, just as senti- 
ment is the beginning and the end of reason. Myth, when sprung 
from the depths of human consciousness, must renew and repro- 
duce itself forever amid the influences of actual life, and such a 
myth, when fitly and intelligibly embodied in a drama, is the 
highest work a poet can achieve. 

All this refers to the poetical conception and is purely estheti- 
cal, though it belongs to literary, not to musical, esthetics. When 
we come to the consideration of the principles which, according to 
Wagner, ought to guide the poet in his written utterance of the 
idea thus conceived, we become at once aware that we have been 
led into a domain no longer purely literary, but forming a kind of 
neutral ground between absolute poetry and absolute music. The 
poet writes in verse, not in prose, and verse properly declaimed and 
not scanned, that is to say, accentuated according to the real 
meaning of the words, not according to a fictitious prosodic value 
of its syllables, is in itself a sort of melody which Wagner calls 
verse-melody. Verse differs from prose in terseness; in prose the 
rhetorical accents, that is to say, the essentials, are few and far 
between, the elimination of non-essentials causes a crowding of 
accents in verse, but it can hardly ever happen that these accents 
are equal in intensity throughout the sentence, or that their 
maxima and minima should alternate in regular periods like the 
so-called long and short syllables of a metre. There being no 
periodicity in the rhetorical accents and sub-accents, and there 
being a fixed periodicity in the metrical accent, it follows that 
declamation and metre are antagonistic to each other. Wagner 
does not seem to be aware of the peculiar charm which this antago- 
nism may give to the verse-melody in skilful declamation, but he 
is unquestionably right in saying that in musical song the prosodic 
metre is lost. The bar, one might say, corresponds to the foot 
of the metre, and the pauses to the caswre of the verse, and there 
are further analogies to be found in the natural limitation of all 
rhythm, whether musical or spoken, to two fundamental forms, — 
the even and the odd, the binal and the ternal. We cannot pass 
over more than two unaccentuated syllables, so that iambics and 
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dactyls, and, of course, their variations — the trocheus, the ana- 
pest, and the amphibrachys—are the only possible constituent 
elements of a rhythmic sentence, whether sung or spoken. Not- 
withstanding this analogy, we are bound to admit the fact that, 
with the exception of the church choral and the dramatic recita- 
tive, modern music ignores and effaces the verse, so that, without 
hearing the actual words and repeating them without the music, 
one can rarely, if ever, recognize the metre of the verse through 
the rhythm of the music. 

Modern languages have, according to Wagner, no real prosody, 
and consequently no metre. The accent is a rhetorical, not a 
metrical, necessity, and the verse owes its existence to the physio- 
logical necessity of drawing breath. The French and the Italians 
seem to know this, their verse being a string of a fixed number 
of syllables without the slightest reference to prosody or accent. 
But as all external or audible difference between prose and verse 
would thus disappear, the ear was conciliated by the invention of 
the rhyme, which has the additional advantage that the first 
rhyme, by inducing the expectation of the second, insures and 
enhances the attention of the hearer. The whole contrivance, 
however, appears to Wagner thoroughly childish. To accentuate 
a mere terminal syllable in a word whose radical remains unac- 
centuated, and in a verse where nothing can be accentuated, and to 
do so with the sole intention of tickling the hearer’s languid ear, 
may well be called a frivolous proceeding; but Wagner does not 
tell us on what grounds he would condemn the institution of the 
rhyme in those languages in which not the terminals but the 
radicals form almost always the accentuated part of the rhyme. 
Here too, however, we must agree with him in admitting that 
the rhyme is generally lost in music. Rhyme implies not only 
the identity of the two vowels, but that of the following conso- 
nants. But in song the most audible part of a compound sylla- 
ble, besides its vowel, is not the terminal consonant, but the con- 
sonant preceding the vowel. The terminal consonant may react 
on the vowel by predetermining its length or intensity, but the 
longer the singer dwells on the vowel, the less distinctly audible 
will be the terminal consonants, and an essential element of the 
rhyme must thus be lost. The initial consonant, on the contrary, 
can never be lost in song; we hear it with, if not before, the 
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vowel; it is its countenance or physiognomy, and addresses it- 
self to that part of our sense of hearing which Wagner fantasti- 
cally calls “the eye of our hearing.” Granting, now, that our 
ear is fond of repetition, Wagner would gratify that desire, not 
by means of the ordinary rhyme, but by means of alliteration, 
which implies the identity of nothing but the initial consonants, 
that is to say, identity of countenance in the words. These 
words, which may be two or three or even more, must all occur 
in the same verse whose accentuated or essential parts they are. 
They should express things either congenial or antagonistic, rather 
than indifferent to each other. “Sweet songsters soar” would be 
an alliteration of the former, “ heaven and hell” of the latter, kind. 
The three s’s would induce the composer to remain in the same 
key; the two h’s, however, belonging to two opposites, just as the 
note C is common to the widely different keys of G and A flat, 
would indicate the necessity of a sudden modulation. The Ger- 
man language is particularly rich in proverbial expressions where 
alliteration takes the place of rhyme, and Wagner may not be 
wrong in considering it as the only form of rhyme compatible 
with the genius of the German language. It is certainly the only 
form of rhyme which is not lost in song. 

The external characteristics of ordinary verse are its metre and 
its rhyme. The metre, as we have seen, is partly lost in declama- 
tion and entirely effaced in song, while the rhyme, though perfectly 
preserved in declamation, spoils declamation by enforcing false 
accents, and is almost entirely lost in melismatic song. And since 
both verse-melody and song-melody are by their very nature forced 
to ignore the metre and the rhyme, the only proper form of musical 
poetry would seem to be that peculiar kind of rhythmic and allit- 
erative prose which forms the text of the poet’s own operas. 

The faithful musical rendering of the verse-melody is the music 
of the future. So Wagner tells us, implicitly at least, when 
he calls this verse-melody “the intelligible tie between word and 
sound,” “the offspring of music wedded to poetry,” excelling 
either parent in dignity and beauty. But how is this musical 
verse to be obtained from the data furnished by the poet? We 
saw that this verse-melody consists in a succession of graduated 
accents and alliterative sounds. It is, therefore, predetermined 
by the sense of the words, and Wagner adds, that it must, in 
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its turn, predetermine its musical intonation. But if this is so, 
what is to become of musical spontaneity ? What of the artistic 
dignity of the man whom we call composer, but who would seem 
to be nothing more than a translator in the poet’s service? Wag- 
ner requests us not to be alarmed. Self-limitation and self-denial 
are fictions which he is too wise to expect from any mortal, and 
to enforce them would be to alter their nature. They are possible 
only through love, and love is the relation which, according to 
Wagner, ought to exist between poet and composer, — not love 
founded on absolute and equilateral reciprocity, but that mutual 
yet unsymmetrical love which exists between a man and a woman. 
The woman’s sacrifice is great, but in making it she loses neither 
in dignity nor in power, but gains in both, her self-sacrifice being 
in itself the highest display of her innate capacities. 

Poetry, then, is the man, music the woman. Each is sterile 
without the other. But when united in true love, they merge 
their separate individualities into one perfect being, the dramatic 
artist. Hitherto the poet has been the writer of librettos, an anony- 
mous and ill-paid slave, and at best but a cavaliere servante to an 
imperious and capricious mistress. These unnatural relations have 
caused the decay of the opera, and the divorce from poetry may 
prove still more injurious to music when displaying her charms 
outside the walls of the theatre. Music can neither think nor 
express thought. All she can express is sentiment, but in express- 
ing sentiment she gives shape and countenance to thought, and 
longs to receive its germs from poetry. Of course, there are differ- 
ent types of womanhood : there is the fille de joie, the coquette, and 
the prude, and Wagner gives us to understand that these may be 
taken as the representatives of Italian, French, and German music 
respectively. But where is the true woman, at once loving and 
chaste, lovely and modest, adorning her husband with her charms, 
yet unwilling to attract attention to her own self? 

Wagner has the good fortune of belonging to the class which 
Linné called Moncecia. He is both poet and musician, man and 
woman. But he can see no reason why poet and musician should 
not be two separate persons, whose co-operation would no doubt 
be facilitated by a certain superiority, in age or otherwise, on the 
part of the poet. Voltaire said, What is too absurd to be spoken 
is allowed to be sung. But Wagner would say, What is unworthy 
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of speech cannot be worth singing, and what is unfit for song 
ought not to be deemed worthy of poetic speech. In other words, 
he would say to the poet, Give up as unpoetical whatsoever cannot 
be fitly expressed in music; and he would say to the musician, 
Avoid all musical expressions which are not called for by the 
poet’s intentions, as superfluous, meaningless, unintelligible, and 
offensive. 

The musical rendering having to accommodate itself to the 
verse-melody, and the verse-melody being derivable from the sense 
and meaning of the words, the musical melody must be considered 
as something partly derivable from the sense and meaning of the 
poet’s words, and at the same time dependent, though in a dif- 
ferent sense, on laws and agencies which belong to the exclusive 
domain of music. As the common fruit of two trees, it must have 
two roots, and these two roots are the poet’s intention and the laws 
of harmony and tonality. However plainly inferrible from the 
poet’s words, the melody cannot start into existence without hav- 
ing been predetermined by harmony and tonality, a melody being 
a tonal melody only in so far as it implies an ideal harmony. If 
melody is generated by the poet’s word, it is shaped and brought 
to light by harmony, the matrix of music. A succession of har- 
monies, no doubt, implies a melody in the treble, but such melodies 
are meaningless, and to make melody derivable from harmony 
without the intercession of the poet is to impute paternity to a 
mother. This is the mistake of absolute music, which plays songs 
without words, composes words without meaning, and sings vow- 
els without consonants. Mendelssohn, the representative of this 
school, is a musical spinster in Wagner’s eyes. 

But let us suppose the composer had written his score in perfect 
accordance with the principles which regulate the relations between 
himself and the poet; what would be the means of expression at 
his disposal? We know that the spoken word addresses itself to 
the understanding, and the sentiment which the word implies but 
cannot intelligibly express is couched in melodious utterance. But 
there are shades of sentiment which the human voice, whether 
speaking or singing, seems insufficient to define in their micro- 
metric distinctness, and there are others which exceed the range 
of audible utterance in the same way in which the invisible rays 
of the spectrum exceed the range of visual perception. When 
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the human voice has expressed all that it is capable of expressing 
in its double capacity as organ of speech and organ of song, there 
will always remain an unexpressed and inexpressible residue con- 
taining these two forms of the unutterable. This is no mystical 
platitude, the term “ unutterable”” meaning that which cannot be 
adequately or intelligibly expressed by speech or song, and which 
requires other means of expression. And fortunately for the dra- 
matic art, such means exist; they are the gesture and the orchestra. 
The former (which comprises the dance and the mimic play) ex- 
presses that part of the unsung residue which requires visible sym- 
bols, the latter that part which requires audible symbols. The 
gesture or dance is to the orchestra as verse is to melody. Their 
unity lies in the rhythm, that is to say, in that which is jointly 
perceived and jointly enjoyed by the eye and the ear. 

In the chorus of the Greek tragedy, speech, song, dance, and 
instrumental music were inseparable. In the modern drama this 
union has been destroyed, the verse-melody and the gesture being 
left to the actor, the instrumental music to the orchestra; and 
where gesture has to be concentrated into dance, the division of 
labor is carried still further, the dancing being intrusted to dumb 
performers, while the verse-melody is either entirely suppressed or 
declaimed by the actors with a minimum of conventional gesture. 
But this technically necessary division of labor ought not to induce 
forgetfulness of the primordial union or undue self-assertion of 
either the dancer or the orchestra. Their function is to co-operate 
with each other, but to do so not in each other’s service, but in the 
service of the drama, in order to elucidate and carry out that 
part of the poet’s intention which cannot be carried out through 
speech and song. Hence it follows that the pantomime and the 
ballet, being founded on an inversion of means and ends, cannot 
claim to be more than amusements, half childish, half sensuous, 
disguised under the garb of scenic art. And as to absolute in- 
strumental music or orchestral music having no reference to the 
drama and as to its being played on the piano or by extra-theatrical 
bands, it is an art of which Wagner speaks with some reserve, and 
for whose greatest master he feels unbounded admiration, but for 
which we can hardly find a proper place in Wagner’s system. 

The orchestra may be considered either as an apparatus for 
expressing harmony,—and in this case it may be fitly replaced 
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by the piano or the organ,— or as an ensemble of instruments of 
different structure,— and in this case it forms a real alphabet, con- 
taining all that is necessary for its own idiomatic utterances, We 
know from acoustics, that when a violin, a hautboy, and a horn 
play the same note, the differences of the three sounds are due to 
the number and relative strength of the consonant harmonics, which 
in their turn depend on the material and shape of each instru- 
ment, that is to say, on its individuality. These consonant har- 
monics or orchestral individualities are to the human voice what 
the consonants are to the vowels. The human voice, it is true, has 
both vowels and consonants, but can dwell only on vowels, while 
the instrument, even in its long-drawn notes, never ceases to assert 
its own peculiar character. There are affinities between instru- 
ments as there are between consonants, and as we have groups of 
dentals, labials, and gutturals, it might be interesting to divide the 
orchestra into similar groups of agnate instruments. The art of 
instrumentation, therefore, consists chiefly in individualizing or 
characterizing. It must not be confounded with the art of har- 
monization, which is theoretical rather than technical. As the 
organ of harmony, the orchestra has to accompany the verse-mel- 
ody, that is to say, to justify it as melody. As a chorus of instru- 
ments, it has to emphasize the individuality of the actor. Both 
these functions presuppose sympathy and self-subordination ; the 
orchestra must not distract the hearer’s attention, which belongs to 
the actor; and to avoid this, it must neither compete with the 
singer in melody nor depend on the singer’s treble for harmonic 
completeness. The office of the orchestra is not to sing mel- 
ody, nor is it the office of the singer to support or complete har- 
monies, as though the human voice were only one of the many 
possible instruments. The great popularity of singing (melody- 
playing) orchestras, such as we hear in garden-concerts and on 
military parades, only proves, according to Wagner, that the mel- 
odies, though designed for song, were purely instrumental and 
thoroughly “unhuman.” And for analogous reasons Wagner con- 
demns polyphonous singing on the stage, whether in form of duets, 
ensembles, or choruses. He objects to it on dramatic as well as 
musical grounds. As something requiring the merging of individ- 
ualities, polyphony is thoroughly Christian, but thoroughly anti- 
dramatic. The actors on the stage are all heroes in posse; they 
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may sing together occasionally, but never for the sake of support- 
ing each other harmonically, which would imply that some of them 
assume orchestral duties towards one man’s treble. 

Although the orchestra must not play melodies while they are 
sung by the actor, there is a class of orchestral melodies which 
Wagner not only tolerates, but to which he attaches the greatest 
dramatic importance. Certain musical phrases sung by the prin- 
cipal dramatis persone in solemn and impressive moments, and 
accompanied by such instruments as befit the individual character 
of each singer, may be reproduced, in the course of the play, by 
the same group of instruments, without the vocal co-operation of 
the singer, whose presence or whose coming on the stage is all that 
is required on such occasions. Such a melody, though purely 
orchestral, must remind the hearer of the words to which it was 
originally sung, of the circumstances under which it was sung, and 
of the character of the person whose emotions it then helped to 
express. And not only does it suggest such reminiscences to the 
hearer, but it tells him that the same reminiscences are passing 
through the mind of the hero on the stage, whose attitude, gesture, 
or mimic expression must, of course, be in harmony with this sup- 
position. We all know the strange fascination of associated ideas. 
A few bars of half-forgotten melody which strike our ear unex- 
pectedly, though quite unobtrusively, may conjure up long-lost 
images of the past, which we are loath to dismiss again, and it seems 
strange that this weird, conjuring power of melody has not been 
used more systematically for dramatic purposes. There are, no 
doubt, some operas in which this has been done, but the orchestral 
motives, or phrases intended to be typical of something or of some- 
body, hardly ever refer to any previous vocal utterance and then 
remain meaningless, or they are used as mere ushers, as in Verdi's 
Rigoletto, to announce the appearance of the hero on the stage, 
when they are apt to become equally meaningless through indis- 
criminate repetition. In most of these cases they appear as mere 
tricks when compared with the thoughtfully devised and sparingly 
used orchestral motives of Wagner, the melody of which is deter- 
mined by previous song, and the instrumentation of which is deter- 
mined by the analogies which exist between moral and acoustic 
qualities, and consequently between personal character and orches- 
tral individuality. This grouping of sound-capacities may not 
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unfitly be called the alliteration of the orchestra, the metaphor 
being fully justified by Wagner’s own comparison between musical 
instruments and the consonants of the alphabet. And as we have 
had occasion to point out a similar analogy between alliteration of 
words and modulation of keys, we may sum up this part of Wag- 
ner’s doctrines in the following theorem : — 

The three principal factors of the musical drama — namely, the 
verse, the melody, and the orchestra — have each its principium uni- 
tatis anu its principium individuationis. The verse is held together 
by the laws of rhythm or accent, the melody by the laws of tonality, 
the orchestra by the laws of harmony. But each has the power of 
expressing special affinities or contrasts among its own constituent 
parts, — the verse among its words, the melody among its notes, the 
orchestra among its instruments. The alliteration which connects 
two words regardless of rhythm and accent, the modulation which 
joins two keys in defiance of tonality, and the sound-affinities 
which constitute orchestral groups not required for purely harmonic 
purposes, are three analogous means of expression, and as they are 
all eminently suggestive and individualizing, they must be con- 
sidered as the fittest means of defining dramatic characters. With 
regard to modulation and instrumentation this is no new truth, 
but the alliterative rhyme and that peculiar form of instrumentation 
called the orchestral motive are Wagner’s own additions, and what- 
ever may be the merits of the former, no man of thought and cul- 
ture will hesitate to admit the high esthetic value of the latter. 

Like all works of art, the musical drama ought to have unity, — 
not the old unities of space and time, but the unity of that which 
is the negation of space and time, the unity of action. This 
unity of contents requires wnity of form, unity in the modes of 
expression. Now let us look at any ordinary opera, no matter 
whether good or bad, and we shall see at a glance that far from 
showing this unity of form it is the very negation of all unity, a 
mosaic of loosely connected or unconnected pieces of music be- 
longing to three or four purely conventional forms accepted and 
sanctioned by usage. Each of these pieces is an independent 
whole by itself, and each of these forms is an independent, and, as 
such, a perfectly legitimate form of art. The recitative has its his- 
tory and its traditions, so has the air, and so has the chorus. 
We have seen above that Wagner objects to all forms of polypho- 
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nous song on the stage, that he condemns the chorus and the duet 
or other ensembles as anti-dramatic, and that he wishes to see 
these forms replaced by musical dialogues, with occasionally over- 
lapping sentences. These dialogues, in fact, form the bulk of 
Wagner’s own operas. They partake far more of the character 
of the recitative than of that of the ordinary opera air, but dif- 
fer from both, and their general character can perhaps be best 
inferred from our remarks on the Wagnerian verse-melody, in 
which we saw music firmly chained to the verse, and moving tim- 
idly along its rough surface, bristling with accents, meanings, and 
alliterative suggestions. The ordinary opera air is, in Wagner's 
opinion, an intruder on the stage; it is the popular air in disguise, 
and ought to be driven into the street again, from whence it came. 
In Medieval Italy the popular air was admitted into the palaces, 
first as a means of amusement, later as a means of vocal display. 
It has never done more, as a part of the modern opera, than serve 
these two purposes, which are both foreign to the spirit of the 
musical drama as understood by Wagner. We cannot wonder, 
then, that, without banishing the opera air altogether from the 
musical drama, he reduces it to mere shreds of melody scattered 
over the musical dialogue, and reserves the full-grown air for those 
necessarily rare moments in which the lyrical element predomi- 
nates over the dramatic. 

Far less destructive are Wagner's ideas about the overture. Con- 
sidering that it is a mere piece of “absolute” music, not induced 
by words, we might have expected its complete removal from the 
frame of the musical drama. If music is nothing but a means of 
expression, how can it claim to exist, apart from speech and dance- 
gesture, except for the sake of recalling previous song? What is 
the “orchestral motive” but an echo of the human voice ? 

But Wagner seems to admit that the suggestiveness of instru- 
mental music is forecasting as well as reminiscent, prospective as 
well as retrospective. Compared with the spectacular and histri- 
onic part of the performance, which is all motion, the part repre- 
sented by the orchestra seems repose, and we should become more 
conscious of this contrast if the orchestra were hidden from view 
by being placed, not behind the scenes, but in a pit of sufficient 
depth to cover the tops of the fiddlers’ bows. This comparative 
repose which precedes the rising of the curtain is to the ear what 
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the sight of a landscape or a motionless, silent figure is to the eye ; 
it fixes our attention and raises our expectation. What the land- 
scape does through its genius loci, and the silent figure through its 
glance, the orchestra must do through its speechless strains; it 
must put us into the proper mood for the coming drama. The 
Germans call mood stimmung, which, literally, means tuning or 
mode of tuning. We may say, therefore, that the overture ought 
to tune the hearer’s soul according to the poetical clef of the 
drama, so as to render it capable of sympathetic vibrations. It is 
obvious that the so-called “orchestral motives” can find no place 
in such an overture. To make an overture out of shreds of melody 
taken from the drama itself is to do something which has no mean- 
ing, and the proper place for such an overture, if it had any, would 
be at the end of the opera. 

Wagner's ideas concerning the performance itself are implicitly 
contained in the foregoing review of his doctrine. The practical 
details being a matter of personal tuition, we have only to make a 
brief recapitulation of the theoretical generalities. We saw that 
the musical rendering of the verse-melody must be, to use a pro- 
fane simile, a close fit. The composer’s wings are not clipped by 
the poet, but they are flapped in strict and deferential conformity 
with the poet’s utterances. In this sense the composer must be 
realistic, but, the thing to be expressed being ideal, because poeti- 
cal, its musical expression, though realistic in form, is still essen- 
tially ideal. 

In like manner the performer must, with realistic accuracy and 
befitting self-denial, endeavor to reproduce with his technical 
means what the artist has produced with his esthetic means. 
But he cannot faithfully carry out the artist’s intentions without 
being able to perceive or to infer these intentions, that is to say, 
without a@sthetic culture. Here too, then, we have but apparent 
realism, a realistic performance being a faithful and intelligent 
rendering of ideal meanings. The true performer, whether actor, 
singer, or player, must be a person of moral and intellectual train- 
ing. What is proverbially called theatrical must disappear from 
the theatre, and false pathos must be replaced by that ideal natu- 
ralness which is intentional but appears unconscious. The artist 
knows the unconscious, the actor represents it. Nor must the 
singer be a mere vocal virtuoso, allowed to ignore the rules of 
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dramatic action and of good behavior, so long as he pours forth 
sweet melody. The grotesque conventionalities established among 
“absolute” singers are deservedly ridiculed by Wagner, who ad- 
mits, however, that the composers are partly responsible for them. 
It is the structure of the opera air, the repetition of its couplets, 
which induces the singer to walk from one side of the proscenium 
to the other and to address the public instead of turning towards 
his interlocutor. And while the orchestra indulges in long pre- 
ludes, interludes, and ritornelli, what can the embarrassed singer 
do but rush to the back of the stage, as if to see whether somebody 
is coming, or feign a whispering conversation with another actor, 
or look up to heaven with a senseless and uncalled-for show of 
distress? And when he has sung his air, that is to say, the com- 
poser’s air with additions and variations, and when he has effectually 
proved, by the length of his penultimate note, how painfully long 
he can hold his breath, he earns well-merited applause and bows his 
thanks. He may be encored or called again to the honors of the 
proscenium, which will necessitate more bows and deprecating ges- 
tures, and when at last he retires from the stage, we rejoice that 
the noisy intermezzo is over, but find to our distress that the spell 
is broken and our illusions are gone. In a reformed theatre there 
will be neither applauding nor encoring, neither bowing nor undue 
display. The capacity of a singer’s lungs can interest nobody, and 
his vocal powers are interesting only in so far as they suffice for 
his special task, not in so far as they exceed these requirements. 
The excess of these powers may be displayed in concert-halls. 
The thing to be displayed on the stage is the artistic perfection of 
a musical drama, not the technical accomplishments of its per- 
formers. 

But the actors, singers, and players are not the only performers. 
No theatrical performance is complete or even possible without 
the co-operation of the scene-painter, the scene-shifter, and the 
costume-tailor, to mention only the most important factors of what 
is commonly called the mise-en-scéne. When we remember that 
Wagner considers the™musical drama to be the highest and most 
perfect form of art, and that he defines a perfect work of art as 
that which speaks to us through our senses, leaving little or 
nothing to our imagination, we can easily understand why he 
attaches a greater importance to the mise-en-scéne than would seem 
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to be consistent with the poetical and thoroughly idealistic charac- 
ter of his whole doctrine. His stage realism is as thoroughgoing 
as the realistic accuracy which he expects from the singer, the 
actor, and the player; whether it is equally justifiable is another 
question. The esthetic effect, he argues, must be complete, and 
to make it complete, the scenic illusion must not be destroyed by 
awkward failures and other relapses from a realm of poetic fictions 
- into a world of coarse realities. In the theatre we ought to find 
a refuge from this world of realities, and not be rudely reminded 
of it by the flaws of the performance and the shortcomings of the 
scenic apparatus. We hardly know how to qualify this part of 
Wagner’s theory. It seems idealistic in its aims and realistic only 
in the choice of means. But it is doubtful whether these means 
can produce the desired result. An excessive perfection of stage- 
thunder and stage-lightning, though insufficient to curdle the 
milk in the neighboring dairies, is amply sufficient to draw the 
spectator’s attention from the work of art to a clever piece of 
mechanism, and is therefore far more likely to destroy the desired 
totality of effect than the well-known imperfection of these per- 
formances, whose conventional meanings and symbolical intentions 
are readily understood without impelling the spectator to conscious 
reflection. It is clear that admiration must be fully as mischiev- 
ous as ridicule in such cases. The group of Laocoén could not 
impress us as it does, if the scales of the serpent had been chiselled 
with obtrusive accuracy ; and that thousands of pictures are spoilt 
and exsthetically ruined by an uncalled-for exactness in the de- 
lineation of embroidery-stitches, flower-petals, and other accesso- 
ries, is a fact well known, though rarely admitted in these days. 
But Wagner has the misfortune of having, like Faust, “two souls, 
alas! within his breast.” His reflective power is fully as strong as 
his artistic intuitions. Had he followed the latter, he would have 
been the last mn to advocate stage realism. But it was the 
logical consistency of his system that led him into error whenever 
false premises had crept into it. He himself denounces the elec- 
tric sun in Meyerbeer’s Prophet which shines upon the just and 
the unjust with such fierce impartiality. That sun, it may be 
said, is not even realistic, but simply painful through the failure 
of attempted realism. But he denounces it, not as a failure, but 
as an uncalled-for attempt, and in an eloquent passage of his 
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principal work openly condemns all scenic effects not called 
for by the dramatic situation as “absolute effects,” that is to 
say, as “effects without a cause,” — which being logical absurdi- 
ties must be esthetic monstrosities. It is one of Wagner's false 
premises that a true work of art should leave little or noth- 
ing to the imagination. We know that in the Greek tragedy 
death, murder, and all that was deemed revolting or indecorous was 
brought before the public through the medium of description or 
narration. Who cares to see the smothering of Desdemona? and 
what is the use of having an imagination, if it cannot be made to 
save us the painful necessity of witnessing the accomplishing of 
a deed which is essential to the drama only as an accomplished 
Jact? And if this is a legitimate use of our imagination, the 
legitimacy of stage realism becomes more than doubtful. 

Wagner reproaches the modern public at large with esthetic 
degeneracy. They seem incapable of grasping the unity of a work 
of art which requires concentration and dote on the plurality 
of details which insures distraction. And as if the scenic and 
orchestral details were not sufficient, the audience itself and the 
dress-circle must furnish additional materials for the play-goer’s 
distraction. He wants the pleasure of distraction, not the la- 
bor of concentration. Wagner knows this foible of the modern 
Mecenas. He endeavors, in fact, to intellectualize him by dark- 
ening the theatre and forcing him to concentrate his attention 
on the strongly illuminated stage. But having secured it there, 
he unwittingly undoes his work again and sensualizes him through 
a mistaken and exaggerated stage realism. By thus ministering 
to the lower wants of the spectator, Wagner distracts him and 
seems to defeat his own object, which was to insure concentration. 

We cannot afford to follow up this criticism any farther. The 
system of musical philosophy which we have endeavored to trace 
in the foregoing pages is altogether too grand for mere hole-pick- 
ing. It is impossible not to be impressed with its compactness 
and richness in truths. We admire the former and feel grateful 
for the latter. Yet, invulnerable though this system seems at first 
sight, we are inclined to believe that its fundamental principle 
either hides an error or errs through incompleteness. And the 
following theoretical digression will not only justify our suspicion, 
but may assist us in forming an independent opinion on at least 
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two points, which Wagner’s system seems incapable of settling or 
explaining satisfactorily, — the relation between song and speech, 
and the existence of instrumental music. 

We know that whatsoever has the power of pleasing, either 
sensually or wsthetically, must be a unum e pluribus, whatever 
else it may be besides. This is no adequate definition either 
of the beautiful or of the agreeable, but unity and plurality are 
essential to both. When the component elements are equal in 
kind and in degree, they cannot form a unity so long as their 
plurality is perceived as such. But when their plurality ceases to 
be perceptible, as is the case with the vibrations of ether, their 
indistinguishableness constitutes their unity, and this relative unity 
is then translated by us into a quality, which we call green or red. 
In like manner we hear sound when we cease to be able to count 
or to perceive as plural.the vibrations of air. These simplest 
perceptions, then, involve a partial loss of consciousness, which 
furnishes that unity which a succession of indifferent elements 
could not have furnished. But when the elements are not indif- 
ferent and indistinguishable, when they differ in degree if not in 
kind, then their unity, in order to become a pleasing perception, 
must lie in the commensurateness of their differences or in the 
simplicity and intelligibleness of their proportions. Two suc- 
cessions, for instance, the velocities of which are to each other as 
one is to three, are perceived by us as dactyllic rhythm without our 
being conscious that there are two successions to whose com- 
mensurateness alone the unity of our perception is due; and the 
same may be said of two or more sounds whose intervals enable 
them to form either a harmony or a melody. The perception of 
a rhythm or musical interval is therefore of a higher order than 
the simple perceptions of color or sound, because the generating 
elements are no longer co-ordinate and indifferent, but subordinate 
to one another. If we now go a step further and combine ele- 
ments which differ in kind as well as in degree, forming a variety 
rather than a plurality, we may have some difficulty in making 
them coalesce to a unity; and it is with these difficulties that the 
province of «esthetics begins; in other words, the conditions under 
which heterogeneous elements can coalesce to a unity are no 
longer physiological, but psychological,— no longer verifiable by 
sensual pleasure, but by esthetic gratification. 
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There is no real breach of continuity, however, but a gradual 
rise from the agreeable to the beautiful, from the unconscious to 
the conscious. For if the unity of vibrations lies in their indiffer- 
ence and indistinguishableness, and the unity of ratios of vibrations 
in the difference and commensurateness of these ratios, the psy- 
chological unity of more varied elements must lie in their mutual 
dependence, or in their common dependence, from one principal 
element, and, generally speaking, in the possibility of arranging 
them as a group of essentials and accessories. It is this hierar- 
chical differentiation which the beautiful has in common with the 
organic, and it is, if not the essence, the first condition of beauty 
as well as of life. 

If, therefore, two or more arts are expected to co-operate so as 
to constitute a complex form of art, we may safely assume that 
they cannot do so by meeting on equal terms. Whatever their 
relative dignities and however elastic this relation of dignities 
may be, one must become for the nonce the accessory of the other. 
Arts which cannot serve one another cannot merge to form a new 
art. They may operate side by side and simultaneously ; we may 
look at a statue while listening to a poem, but there can be no 
unity of perception, and our attention must remain divided. Even 
the melodrama, which bids us listen to spoken poetry and to in- 
strumental music, is a questionable form of art, it being next to 
impossible to perceive, with undivided attention, any tertiwm 
aliquid that could convey to us the full meaning of the words and 
the full beauty of the music in a united impression. On the other 
hand, gesture, or dance, not only combines with instrumental 
music for a perfect form of art, but cannot exist without it. Their 
unity lies in the rhythm, which, though one thing, is audible and 
visible at the same time. But there is no equality of rank in this 
instance. Music not only stands infinitely higher than dancing, 
but is more self-sufficient than the latter; it may induce the hearer 
to beat time with his head or hand, but even of dance-music it 
cannot be said that it is enjoyable only during actual dancing. 
And if, notwithstanding its superiority of rank and its greater self- 
sufficiency, music can stoop to become the accessory of dancing, it 
is not unreasonable to infer that the union of these two arts owes 
its strange intimacy and fitness, not merely to their rhythmic 
affinity nor to their great disparity as such, but to the negation 
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of this disparity through the self-subordination of the higher art 
to the lower for the sake of their rhythmic affinity. The great- 
ness of the sacrifice gives greater prominence to the object for 
which it was made, and as this object constitutes the unity of the 
two arts, the artistic completeness of their union is at once pro- 
claimed and explained by this process. Of course, self-subordina- 
tion alone cannot effect this; it must be needed by the other. 
When two very self-sufficient arts are made to combine, such as 
drawing and painting, the self-degradation of the latter is not really 
wanted by the former; a good drawing does not require coloring 
or illustration; and the combination of the two, notwithstanding 
their apparently close relationship, has never occupied a high rank 
among the possible forms of compound art. 

If we now wish to test the legitimacy of the musical drama, 
which is a highly complex combination of poetry, song, instru- 
mental music, mimic art, scene-painting, scene-shifting, and tailor- 
ing, we must begin by finding out the purpose for which these arts 
pretend to co-operate, and whether this unity of purpose is enough 
to constitute artistic unity. If these arts cannot co-operate with- 
out dividing our attention, the musical drama is no genuine form 
of art. The purpose of a drama is the manifestation of the poet’s 
intentions. Music not only is a means of expressing these in- 
tentions, as Wagner has it, but all the other component arts, and 
especially the poet’s own poetry, contribute their share. The true 
relation between speech and song is not that of contents and form, 
of meaning and expression, but they are both means of expression, 
each in its own way and for its own special part of the exprimen- 
dum. By putting them in the relation of end and means, Wagner 
has misled us and deceived himself. They are both means, and in 
this sense they are co-ordinate, but this co-ordination cannot be 
tolerated, as it would entitle them to equal shares of our attention 
and thus destroy the unity of perception. Which, then, is to be- 
come the subordinate ? 

It is a physical fact that words are apt to become unintelligible 
when sung, and the more unintelligible the more perfect is the 
singing. We cannot help that. The singing voice can dwell only 
on vowels, while the consonants, which alone specify a word, are 
evanescent appendages which, even when pronounced distinctly, 
are too far removed from the beginning of the syllable to convey 
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a clear impression. In melismatic song especially we forget the 
beginning before we have heard the end of a word. This has 
always been instinctively felt, and it has led to the subordination 
of poetry. It has always been poetry which had to adapt itself 
to the requirements of music, not every poem being considered 
fit for melodious song. The simpler and the fewer the words 
of a poem, the more welcome, ceteris paribus, it is to the com- 
poser. But there are two ways of saving the words from drown- 
ing, either by reducing their own weight or by reducing the 
supernatant melody to a minimum, making it so thin and shallow 
that it could not cover anything. This latter method is Wagner's, 
but it does not succeed. The words in Wagner's operas are, on 
the whole, not more intelligible than in other operas, and if we 
have lost the melody without having gained the perception of the 
poet’s words, we must consider ourselves as losers in the bargain. 
It must be remembered that the libretto, though easily bought, 
cannot be read in a darkened theatre, and ought not to be read in 
presence of a work of art which claims our undivided attention 
through eye and ear. And as the hearer cannot fairly be expected 
to have learned the words by heart, we are forced to reconsider 
the whole question and to ask ourselves whether the old way of 
simplifying the words, and thus lessening the importance of what 
seems an unavoidable loss, was not, to say the least, the lesser of 
two evils. 

Wagner compares the relation between poetry and music to the 
relation between the two sexes, and we accept this simile as both 
beautiful and true. But the relations between man and woman 
are of two kinds: courtship is the servitude of man, marriage the 
dependence of woman. Both are self-subordinations induced by 
love ; both are normal relations, and will continue to exist as long 
as there are two sexes. Wagner’s Muse is the poet’s wife, and the 
poet has forgotten his courtship. Why not admit the possibility of 
two forms of operatic art, —the one of historical origin, and ruled by 
tradition and convention, the other of revolutionary origin, and ruled 
by intellectual considerations? The former is our old opera, where 
the loving poet humbles himself before music ; the latter is the mu- 
sical drama of the future, where music stoops to wait upon poetry. 

We have something similar in the relation between painting 
and architecture ; they stand in want of each other, but very un- 
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equally ; the hall wants mural decoration, the fresco-painting needs 
an edifice ; but the building can do without the decoration, while 
the painting can dispense with the mural surface only by substitut- 
ing canvas, just as poetry can exist without music, while music can 
dispense with words only by substituting artificial instruments for 
the natural instrument of the human voice. The general character 
and purpose of the building will guide the fresco-painter in his 
choice of subjects, as the general sense and purpose of the poem 
will guide the composer in his choice of themes and motives. 
But all timid and finical adaptation of mural painting to archi- 
tectural details belongs to the decorator’s art; and the equally 
timid adaptation of song to the minutize of speech, which forms 
the leading feature of Wagner’s vocal music, belongs to an art 
which we may call the art of dramatie intonation, whose dig- 
nity can hardly be greater than that of purely decorative art. 
Raphael was invited to adorn the Loggie in the Vatican, but he 
might, with equal propriety, have asked the Pope’s architect to 
build him a gallery ad hoe worthy to serve as a mural bearer of 
his frescos. If there can be such reciprocity of self-subordina- 
tion between architecture and painting, why could not a similar 
relation be established between poetry and music? Our historical 
opera is the musical fresco engaging the services of the architect 
of words, and Wagner’s reformed opera is a structure of poetry 
engaging the services of the musical decorator. Notwithstanding 
the conventional nonsense which disfigures the opera of the past, 
Wagner is ready to admit that, “in its way, a good Italian opera 
is something quite perfect.” But he admits this in an after-dinner 
speech, and our idea of a double possibility, though implied in this 
admission, forms no recognized part of his system. 

As to purely instrumental music, independent of the theatre, it 
occupies a place in Wagner’s system which it seems to hold on 
sufferance. His great admiration for Beethoven cannot be ex- 
plained by his system or deduced from its principles. But it is, 
after all, easy enough to justify the existence of “absolute” instru- 
mental music without upsetting Wagner’s system of reform. As 
we have seen, music and poetry are not in a one-sided relation of 
means and end to each other, but have this in common, that they 
are both means of expression. And if poetry can exist as an inde- 
pendent art expressing ideas through words, we can see no reason 
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why music should not exist as an “absolute” art expressing senti- 
ments through “ absolute,” that is unsung sound. Wagner says some- 
where, that instrumental music representing harmony or the “ ver- 
tical relations of the written score, may be compared to the ocean, 
while melody, the representative of the horizontal movement, is 
like the sailing on its surface.” He then adds, in support of his fa- 
vorite doctrine, that the sailor (here the singer) cannot sail without 
a boat, that is to say, without something which owes its substance 
to the mainland of rational speech or to the forests of poetry. To 
make sailing possible the mainland must furnish the boat and the 
ocean must carry it. To make melody possible, poetry must furnish 
the words and the orchestra the harmonic support. But Wagner 
seems to forget that there is such a thing as swimming without 
any wooden support, and that the shell which bore the sea-born 
goddess was not made of stuff that grows on terra firma. 

Without, then, giving up any of the recognized and time-honored 
forms of music, we can afford to hail the advent of the new form 
of musical drama as a welcome and even necessary addition to the 
resources of the art. Wagner has matched the deed to his word, 
and his works are great examples. But can these examples be 
imitated? And is Wagner likely to have a successor? His own 
brilliancy is not sufficient to throw brightness on our prospects, 
which are by no means reassuring. Materialism, realism, and 
positivism can be no fit companions of idealistic art. They favor, 
no doubt, the steady improvement and multiplication of the techni- 
cal means ; but this over-development of the means of expression, 
when not justified by an adequate growth of the ideal contents, 
must lead to hollowness and ostentation, and the love of the sen- 
sational and the colossal, at all times a sign of incipient decay, 
has of late manifested itself with alarming frequency in every 
sphere of artistic activity. 

There may be some doubt about what constitutes real progress 
in music. Helmholtz calls Beethoven no improvement on Mozart 
and seems to consider the increasing predominance of dissonance 
over consonance as a sign of decay. But we feel sure that this is 
a mistaken view, and that consonance is no absolute test of musi- 
cal beauty. In his later works, and especially in that remarkable 
yet almost unknown sonata which forms his opus 106, Beethoven 
has shown how far music can go in its anti-tonal fury. How 
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much farther it may be possible to go in this direction must ulti- 
mately depend on the range of human sentiment itself. We do 
not know its limits, but we may rest assured that the dissonances 
of that sentiment will find adequate expression in music only on 
condition of resolving themselves into harmonies, and will thus, by 
their very harshness, proclaim the binding and readjusting power 
of tonality, which in its widest sense is a world-compelling prin- 
ciple, the spiritual rival of mechanism. 
E. GRYZANOWSEL 





Art. IV.— Bret Harte.* 


THE scenery and the society of this continent have found per- 
haps in the works of no writer of the land such graphic expression 
as in those of Bret Harte. It is true that Mr. Harte’s books de- 
scribe the life of a remote region and of a rude frontier people. 
But that life was an extravaganza of the traits of our whole demo- 
cratic society. It is the scenery and the society of the country, 
then, which are expressed in Mr. Harte’s books. Mr. Harte is a 
bad critic of his own writings; his humor is often feeble; he is 
very melodramatic ; he writes an ill-conditioned style; he applies 
the phrases of the magazines to thoughts good enough to be well 
expressed. But he is a writer of marked genius, and has produced 
works which are as certain as any of his time and country to be read 
in the future. 

The only parts of Mr. Harte’s poetry which are of value are the 
dialect poems, and those other poems, not in dialect, which yet 
preserve the spirit of the dialect poems. The rest of his verse has 
not much merit. “Fate,” “Our Privilege,” and “ Chicago” are good 
poems, or at any rate contain good lines. “Chicago” has some rhe- 
torical verses which fill the ear, but do not satisfy the poetical sense. 
It contains one good stanza, however :— 

“ Like her own prairies by some chance seed sown, 


Like her own prairies in one brief day grown, 
Like her own prairies in one fierce night mown.” 





* The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches ; East and West Poems ; Con- 
densed Novels ; Gabriel Conroy, — Works by Bret Hartx. 
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This stanza expresses a sense of the sublimity of our Western 
landscape which Mr. Harte shows in many places. But most of 
Mr. Harte’s serious attempts have that readiness and loose facility 
of phraseology which are a sure mark of inferior verse. Poetry 
such as this is only a worse kind of prose :— 


“‘O solemn bells ! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old, — 
O tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold.” 


There could hardly be better subjects than the “Grizzly” and the 
“Coyote.” Mr. Harte has poems upon these animals, but they alto- 
gether want that intense and dramatic apprehension, that worship, 
one might say, without which poems upon such subjects are of no 
value. The “Grizzly” begins as follows :— 

“ Coward, — of heroic size, 
In whose lazy muscles lies 
Strength we fear and yet despise ; 
Savage, — whose relentless tusks 
Are content with acorn husks ; 
Robber, — whose exploits ne’er soared 
O’er the bee’s or squirrel’s hoard ; 
Whiskered chin and feeble nose, 
Claws of steel on baby toes,” etc. 


This is certainly a good thought,—too good a thought, indeed, to 
be expressed so poorly and vaguely. The fault may be in the me- 
tre, which is that of Emerson’s “ Humble-Bee,” — bears are not to 
be made quite so lively as humble-bees. There is nothing wrong, 
however, with the dialect poems of Mr. Harte. The language of 
“Truthful James” has that expressive correctness of rhythm and 
emphasis, that felicity of phrase, which the frequent reader will 
again and again mark with surprise. “Dow's Flat” and “Her 
Letter” are nearly perfect in their way. The young woman who 
describes herself as heiress to “the best-paying lead in the State,” 
and who regrets, amid the fashion of some Eastern town, the candles 
which shed their “soft lustre and tallow” on the shawls and head- 
dresses in Harrison’s barn, paints for us a lively and fascinating 
picture of our society. 

The short stories of Mr. Harte are his best works, and it is 
likely that short stories are the best things he can write. He 
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catches well a special phase of character and conduct, but he has 
not the ability to hold a character before the eye of the reader. 
This is very evident in “Gabriel Conroy.” In his short stories 
people with the same names are constantly introduced, but they 
are usually not quite the same people. Colonel Starbottle is a 
character who is always reappearing and who is always welcome, 
but in all Mr. Harte’s stories he hardly appears twice as the same 
man. Everybody who has been in the West has met in the bar- 
room or porch of a tavern somewhere on the Missouri a man of 
Southern speech and habits, who is particularly willing to enter 
into conversation with the stranger. The stranger at once learned 
that he was a Virginian or a South-Carolinian, and that he had been 
intimate with all the best people at home, — indeed, that he was 
one of them. It was quite true, no doubt, that he was cousin to 
the Pages and Middletons, and that he had known John C. Cal- 
houn. Yet, notwithstanding these allusions to the most eminent 
Virginian families and Carolinian statesmen, nobody seemed to 
desire the acquaintance of the Colonel. The feeling seemed to be 
that the eminent society which he so loved to speak of was a great 
way off, that John C. Calhoun was dead, and that the Colonel was 
himself a man whom it was best not to know. It is a person of 
this kind whom Mr. Harte has described with such spirit and 
humor in Colonel Starbottle. Every reader is glad when Colonel 
Starbottle comes on, but it is never quite the same Starbottle. 
John Oakhurst of the later stories is not the outcast of Poker Flat. 
Oakhurst and Hamlin are very much”alike. Both are gamblers, 
both are good-looking and adored] by women, and both are dreaded 
by the members of the Presbyterian Church, which is opposite 
York’s saloon. The antipathy of scamps and ne’er-do-wells to re- 
ligious people is much more violent in a Western than in an East- 
ern community. In the region which Mr. Harte describes both 
the piety and impiety were no doubt more aggressive than in 
older and quieter societies. In towns between the Mississippi and 
the Rocky Mountains a wide mark is also drawn between church- 
going people and the wicked. When a young man comes from 
the East to seek his fortune, he is asked to church, and “taken 
by the hand,” that is, he is introduced at the close of service to 
the people in the vestibule; but when the congregation on their 
way home to dinner meet a person of evil reputation, they look 
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upon him with peculiar aversion. The scamps dislike the good 
people because they are prosperous, and perhaps because they con- 
sider them intruders. No doubt the good people are less attractive 
than they might be because they are compelled to come to such 
close quarters with Satan. It is true, also, that the good people 
sometimes compound with the powerful and respectable wickedness 
of these frontier regions with a prudence which might diminish 
the dignity of morality and order in the eyes of the sceamps. Ham- 
lin and Oakhurst are of the class between whom and the church 
people there is an incessant feud. 

Mr. Harte is always bringing them in; but, like Starbottle, they 
are never consistent. It is, of course, not necessary that the same 
characters in different stories should be consistent. It is not 
necessary, indeed, that a character should be consistent at all. 
No doubt Mr. Harte would say that people are inconsistent in 
real life, and that they should be permitted to be so in stories. 
This is very well, if the writer sustains the identity of the char- 
acter. The character may do any number of contradictory things, 
but his acts, no matter how dissimilar, must appear to be those 
of the same man. 

The leading male character in “Gabriel Conroy” is so drawn as 
to appear one man at one time and another man at another time. 
Mr. Harte gives you a lively glimpse of a person at a particular 
moment, and he does this often by some piece of external descrip- 
tion. In the “Idyl of Red Gulch,” the “white cuffs and collars,” 
“the chaste skirts,” paint us a charming picture of a Puritan 
schoolmistress amid the Sierras. (In Mr. Harte’s recent play at 
Wallack’s, by the way, this girl, who should have been the pink of 
Puritanical neatness, was made a dowdy.) The cuffs and collars 
do very well in a sketch. But suppose she had to be carried 
through two hundred pages of a novel. Mr. Harte would try more 
cuffs, more collars, and more “chaste skirts,” but they would not 
eke out a character. The Donna Sepulvida, in “Gabriel Conroy,” 
is one of Mr. Harte’s best female characters; by a single sentence, 
descriptive of a mark upon her cheek, we obtain an instant im- 
pression of a weak, amiable, and charming woman: “The late 
Don José Sepulvida’s private mark —as well defined as the brand 
upon his cattle— was a certain rigid line, like a grave accent, 
from the angle of this little woman’s nostril to the corners of her 
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mouth.” The Donna Sepulvida, indeed, is well described through- 
out the book. But then she is seen but little, and has to do 
nothing by which she might cease to be herself and become 
another. Mr. Harte is very clever at describing a trait of inter- 
esting inferiority. His imagination seizes it with precision, and 
he expresses it happily. The Donna Sepulvida and Clytie Mor- 
pher are very real. Mliss, to whom Clytie Morpher is the foil, 
is a clever and vivid fancy. That is a pretty scene in which 
Mliss in the wood runs up the bough of a fallen’ tree and hides 
among the leaves at the approach of the Schoolmaster. But, 
owing to Mr. Harte’s want of reticence, the naiveté of Mliss is 
sometimes strained. Clytie Morpher is rather more real. It is 
curious to see the means by which he insinuates into the mind a 
picture of this dull and haughty girl. A few phrases and a scene 
or two are sufficient to make the young girl as real as some fun- 
gous growth of the night in the depths of the rainy woods, as real 
as the monk’s-hood which the teacher discovers among the flowers 
in the lap of Mliss. Clytie would not do in a novel; she could not 
last. The heroine in “Gabriel Conroy” appears twice; and the 
second description of her is most interesting. But there is no 
identity between the subjects of the two descriptions. We have 
the author’s assurance that Grace Conroy and the woman who ap- 
pears later in the story are one and the same, but we should never 
have known it if we had not been told so. 

The gifts of Bret Harte are vivid imagination, color, dramatic 
dialogue, power to attract and power to entertain, a good sense of 
nature, a lively and daring humor, and considerable keenness of 
perception. His power of dialogue is surpassed by no living 
writer. The similitude of the talk of his characters to real speech 
is apparent in all his books. A few words sketch for us Miggles 
as his vivid fancy sees her, and then she sits down and talks ex- 
actly as such a woman would talk. “The Rose of Tuolumne” is 
one of his best stories. The color and the sense of nature in this 
story are brilliant, and the dialogue is dramatic. It is a beautiful 
story of youth and love. Mr. Harte has filled it with moonlight 
which perhaps only a Californian moon may yield. The place is 
the Sierras, and the time those small hours of the night which the 
old never see and which valetudinarians have forgotten. That 
is a good passage which describes the appearance of Marley’s Hill 
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the morning after the hanging of “Tennessee’s Partner.” An ac- 
count of the execution had been printed in the “Red Dog Clarion.” 
“ But,” says Mr. Harte, “the beauty of that midsummer morning, 
the blessed amity of earth and sky and air, the awakened life of 
the free woods and hills, the joyous renewal and promise of nature, 
and, above all, the infinite serenity that thrilled through each, was 
not reported, as not being part of the social lesson. And yet, when 
the weak and foolish deed was done, and a life with all its possi- 
bilities and responsibilities had passed out of the misshapen thing 
that dangled between earth and sky, the birds sang, the flowers 
bloomed, the sun shone as cheerily as before ; and possibly the 
‘Red Dog Clarion’ was right.” But why “weak and fool- 
ish”? Self-defence is the only principle upon which we can 
take the life of men; and what society has a better right to act 
upon it than that in which there are no laws or none that can 
be enforced ? 

The humor of Mr. Harte is often overworked and often falls into 
a feeble and wearisome mannerism ; but the best of it is full of 
audacity and delight. He has conceived the thought with surprise 
and pleasure, and is in haste to tell it. His ghost-stories contain 
some amusing fancies. The Devil haunts the road to the Mission 
Dolores in the shape of an old whaler armed with a harpoon. One 
night the fat Padre Vicentio, riding along in constant terror of 
the apparition, hears a shout of “There she blows!” The Padre 
swoons, and wakes to find hifnself in a boat, being rowed away 
from shore by a ghostly crew of rowers. That is a good piece of 
grotesque fancy in which Mr. Harte makes one of them “ catch a 
crab”: “A one-eyed rower, who sat in front of the Padre, catching 
the devout father’s eye, immediately grinned such a ghostly smile, 
and winked his remaining eye with such diabolical intensity of 
meaning, that the Padre was constrained to utter a pious ejacula- 
tion, which had the disastrous effect of causing the marine Cocles 
to ‘catch a crab,’ throwing his heels in the air and his head into 
the bottom of the boat. But even this event did not disturb the 
gravity of the ghostly crew.” Among his funny and delightful 
things is that tender and regretful remark of one of his rude char- 
acters upon a little boy whom he loved greatly : the little boy was 
not well; the man said, pensively, that he had changed very much 
since he used to see him standing on the bluff and “heavin’ rocks 
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at Chinamen.” In “ Lothaw” there is a good instance of his fun 
and spirits. The family of the Duke and Duchess are in the habit 
of sitting round the breakfast-table with their coronets on. Their 
brother-in-law, the good-humored St. Addlegourd, a radical, having 
a rent-roll of $15,000,000, and belonging to one of the oldest 
families in Great Britain, says: “’Pon my soul, you know, the 
whole precious mob looked like a ghastly pack of court cards, you 
know.” 

Mr. Harte has been thought to have some new sentiments which 
are his own, and to be to a certain degree a moralist. His lesson 
of sentiment is that rough men may have a great deal of virtue 
and kindness, and that much good feeling may be found even in 
the breasts of wicked men. This is no doubt true, and respectable 
people need to be reminded of it. But Mr. Harte’s taste does not 
seem strong enough to enable him to distinguish between the natu- 
ral and the affected, the genuine and the melodramatic. “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat” is very nearly spoiled by the absurd 
manner of Oakhurst’s death and the foolish inscription on his 
shingle. Mr. Harte shows his want of judgment by admiring his 
characters in the wrong places. His heroes are men whom all 
women adore ; and Mr. Harte is apt to become vulgar when he 
touches upon this subject. The subject is not necessarily foolish. 
Fielding, for instance, writes of it as it is according to nature, and 
therefore modestly and rightly ; but the irresistibleness of Oak- 
hurst and Poinsett is in very bad taste. Poinsett in “Gabriel 
Conroy ” is frequently admired in the wrong place. When he gra- 
tuitously tells the Donna Salvatierra that he is the lover of Grace 
Conroy and the father of her child, the author evidently thinks 
that he is making the young man cut a fine figure, whereas he is 
making him strut in a very silly manner. In the meeting between 
Poinsett and Dumphy, in which Poinsett is supposed to exhibit 
to Dumphy the superiority of a well-bred man over a churl, the 
young man does not act like a gentleman in t!:e least. Mr. Harte’s 
description of Poinsett makes it plain that he is not able to sus- 
tain a character under the stress of the reader’s long intimacy with 
him. “Gabriel Conroy ” is indeed a bad failure. A more indus- 
trious attention might have straightened the story out; as it now 
is, it seems to be the hopeless product of a desperate inattention. 
But Mr. Harte is not the only author among us who cannot write 
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long works. Nearly all of our younger writers are very short- 
winded, and, what Mr. Harte is not, very slight. Why is it that 
no American author nowadays can write a long, workmanlike, 
and stupid tale like Cooper’s “ Deerslayer”? This inability of our 
young writers is due perhaps to the weakness which comes of 
self-consciousness ; they never finish anything till they have first 
looked at it from without; they start at their own shadow when 
they catch sight of it on the wall; a sentence not in perfect dress 
is recalled and made fit to appear in company. Indeed, the best 
contemporary writers both here and in England are rather exact 
than full. The epistles to the cantos of “ Marmion,” for instance, 
contain descriptions which would seem very loose and vague to a 
modern artist, and perhaps are so; but Scott was full of generous 
and lovely sentiments, and it is these the reader feels through, and 
perhaps in spite of, his careless phrases. 

In the play which Mr. Harte brought out last autumn in New 
York the author did not of course mean to produce a work which 
should rival the masterpieces of Goldsmith and Sheridan. But, of 
course, he wished to write a play which people would like to go 
to see. Now any comedy must have at least one pair of lovers 
whom the audience desire to have married. Mr. Harte’s play had 
two or three pairs of lovers, but each of them was so presented 
that nobody cared whether they were married or not. Lovers in 
plays must be unexceptionable. There are certain ideal, perhaps 
sentimental and conventional, requirements to which they must 
be made to conform. A hero who would do very well in a novel 
might not do at all on the stage. Young ladies are much more 
particular concerning lovers in plays than lovers in novels, infinitely 
more particular than they are concerning their own. Mr.'Harte’s 
lovers did not conform at all to the ideal requirements. One would 
fancy that it could not be difficult to have in a play a pair of lovers 
to whom some kind of languid interest would attach. The inter- 
est need not be very great; if the audience would rather have the 
play end well than badly, it would be enough. The Chinaman was 
very funny, and Starbottle was amusing ; a few more of the peo- 
ple in “Mliss” and “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” could have 
been brought in; but the thread of the story should have been 
given to a few characters drawn solely with a view to have the 
audience interested that the play should end well. A great many 
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things were in the play which Mr. Boucicault would have left out. 
It is one of Mr. Boucicault’s principles, I am told, that an audi- 
ence should not be surprised, and he refrains from doing this for 
the very good reason that they do not like to be surprised. The 
coming point must not be made too plain, but the audience must 
be prepared for it and permitted to suspect it. When a surprise 
is sprung upon them, they think the new point arbitrary and un- 
natural. In “Two Men of Sandy Bar” the audience were at no 
time able to judge what was coming; they were often surprised, 
and always bewildered ; there was no story, or one which it would 
have been as hard as a sum in algebra to get straight; the aim 
appeared to be to get in everything, and to contrive a plot which 
would be a thin and intricate theory of the conduct of the charac- 
ters. The play, of course, made no pretensions to be a literary 
effort ; I only speak of it here because it showed the same want 
either of judgment or of industry which is shown in “Gabriel 
Conroy,” the same confusion and helplessness when the author sits 
down before a long story and a great many facts. 

The style of Mr. Harte is very incorrect and imperfect. This is 
a much graver fault than the want of ability to sustain a character 
through a prolonged description. Mr. Harte is not under the least 
obligation to write long stories; but he cannot write at all 
without using words. Why should he choose to express himself 
in the shabby style of the newspapers? He has not a proper 
sense that his fine thoughts deserve to be expressed with perfec- 
tion. It would seem to be only necessary to perfectly conceive a 
thought to be able te express it well; the thought should be the 
thread by which one should be able to find his way out of the 
labyrinth of a bad style. Why should Mr. Harte use such a phrase 
as “moral atmosphere” to denote a thought which could be so 
much more elegantly expressed by plain words? No kind of 
phrase is so poor and feeble as an exploded figure of speech; unless 
a figure can be used which will express the thought with novel 
truth, the thought should be expressed in plain words. Those 
figures of speech which people have forgotten are usually inel- 
egant, and often indicate that the writer does not know quite 
what he would say. A newspaper writer in haste for a phrase 
may seize one of them gratefully; but one who is writing a page 
containing a conception which he thinks worthy to be perfectly 
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expressed should avoid them. But Mr. Harte’s thoughts are so 
good, the images in his mind are so original, that his works are 
certain to fascinate the reader in spite of the slovenly mannerism 
of his writing. One of the bad results of an inferior style and of 
a want of proper reticence in a writer is that the reader who has 
read but a little of him is likely to conceive a mean opinion of 
him. It is necessary to read a great deal of Mr. Harte to have a 
right opinion of his works. They form together a picture of the 
life, landscape, and society which the author saw in his youth; the 
picture lies in the author's mind as a whole, and should so lie 
in the reader's mind; a thought or image of Mr. Harte’s which, 
taken by itself, might appear to be of no great significance, 
will become much more interesting when it is seen as part of 
this picture. 
E. 8. NADAL 





Art. IV.— Tue Triumpu or DARWINISM. 


Ir is not often that the propounder of a new and startling 
scientific theory has lived to see his daring innovations accepted 
by the scientific world in general. Harvey’s great discovery of the 
circulation of the blood was scoffed at for nearly a whole gener- 
ation; and Newton’s law of gravitation, though proved by the 
strictest mathematical proof, received from many eminent men 
but a slow and grudging acquiescence. Even Leibnitz, who as a 
mathematician hardly inferior to Newton himself might have been 
expected to be convinced on simple inspection of the theory, was 
prevented from accepting it by the theological objection that it 
appeared to substitute the action of a physical force for the direct 
action of the Deity. In France, where ideas not of French origin 
are very apt to be but slowly apprehended, the opposition to the 
Newtonian theory was not silenced till 1759, when Clairaut and 
Lalande, by calculating the retardation of Halley’s comet, furnished 
such crucial proof as could not possibly be overcome. At this 
time Newton had been thirty-two years in his grave; seventy- 
two years had elapsed since the publication of the “ Principia,” 
and ninety-four since the hypothesis was first definitely conceived. 
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In the present age, when the number of scientific inquirers has 

greatly increased and the interchange of thoughts has become 

rapid and constant, it takes much less time for a new generali- 

zation to make its way into people’s minds. It is now barely 

eighteen years since Mr. Darwin’s views on the origin of species 

were announced in a book which purported to be only the rough 

preliminary sketch of a greater work in course of preparation. 

But, though greeted at the beginning with ridicule and opprobrium, 

the theory of natural selection has already won a complete and 

overwhelming victory. One could count on one’s fingers the 

number of eminent naturalists who still decline to adopt it, and 

the hesitancy of these appears to be determined in the main 

by theological or metaphysical, and therefore not strictly relevant, 

objections. But it is not simply that the great body of naturalists 

have accepted the Darwinian theory: it has become part and 

parcel of their daily thoughts, an element in every investigation 

which cannot be got rid of. With a tacit consent that is almost 

unanimous, the classificatory relations among plants and animals 

have come to be recognized as representing degrees of genetic 

kinship. One needs but to read constantly such scientific journals 

as “ Nature,” or to peer into the proceedings of scientific societies, 

to see how thoroughly all contemporary inquiry is permeated by the 

conception of natural selection. The record of research, whether 

in embryology, in paleontology, or in the study of the classification 

and distribution of organized beings, has come to be the regis- 

tration of testimony in support of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis. So 

deeply, indeed, has this mighty thinker impressed his thoughts 

on the mind of the age that in order fully to unfold the connota- 

tions of the word “Darwinism” one could hardly stop short of 

making an index to the entire recent literature of the organic 

sciences. The sway of natural selection in biology is hardly less 

complete than that of gravitation in astronomy; and thus it is 

probably true that no other scientific discoverer has within his 
own lifetime obtained so magnificent a triumph as Mr. Darwin. 

The comparison of the doctrine of natural selection with the 

Newtonian theory is made advisedly, as I wish to call attention to 

some differences in the aspect of the proofs by which two such 

different hypotheses are established. First, however, as the point 

will not hereafter come up for consideration in this paper, it may 
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be well to notice the theological objection which has been urged 
against Mr. Darwin, as it was once urged against Newton, and to 
show briefly why, as above hinted, it cannot be regarded as 
properly relevant to the discussion of the scientific hypothesis. 
The theological objection to natural selection, which has weight 
with many minds, is precisely the same objection that Leibnitz 
made to gravitation, — that the action of physical forces appears to 
be substituted for the direct action of the Deity. This has, indeed, 
been a very common objection to theories which enlarge and de- 
fine what is called the action of secondary causes, but it has been 
peculiarly unfortunate in this respect, that with the progress of 
inquiry it has invariably been overruled without practical detri- 
ment to theism. It regularly happens that the so-called atheistical 
theory becomes accepted as part and parcel of science, and yet 
men remain as firm theists as ever. The objection is, therefore, 
evidently fallacious, and the fallacy is not difficult to point out. 
It lies in a metaphysical misconception of the words “force” and 
“cause.” “Force” is implicitly regarded as a sort of entity or 
demon which has a mode of action distinguishable from that of 
universal Deity ; otherwise it is meaningless to speak of substi- 
tuting the one kind of action for the other. But such a personi- 
fication of “force” is a remnant of barbaric thought, and is in 
no wise sanctioned by physical science. When astronomy speaks 
of two planets as attracting each other with a “force” which 
varies directly as their masses and inversely as the squares of their 
distances apart, it simply uses the phrase as a convenient meta- 
phor by which to describe the manner in which the observed 
movements of the two bodies occur. It explains that in presence of 
each other the two bodies are observed to change their positions in 
a certain specified way, and this is all that it means. This is all 
that a strictly scientific hypothesis can possibly allege, and this is all 
that observation can possibly prove. Whatever goes beyond this 
and imagines or asserts a kind of “pull” between the two bodies, 
is not science but metaphysics. An atheistic metaphysics may 
imagine such a “pull,” and may interpret it as the “action” of 
something that is not Deity, but such a conclusion can find no 
support in the scientific theorem, which is simply a generalized 
description of phenomena. The general considerations upon which 
the belief in the existence and direct action of Deity are otherwise 
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founded, are in no wise disturbed by the establishment of any such 
scientific theorem. The theological question is left just where it 
was before. We are still at perfect liberty to maintain that it is 
the direct action of Deity which is manifested in the planetary 
movements; having done nothing more with our Newtonian hy- 
pothesis than to construct a happy formula for expressing the 
mode or order of the manifestation. We may have learned some- 
thing new concerning the manner of Divine action; we certainly 
have not “substituted” any other kind of action for it. And 
what is thus obvious in this simple astronomical example is 
equally true in principle in every case whatever in which one 
set of phenomena is interpreted by comparison with another set. 
In no case whatever can science use the words “ force” or “ cause” 
except as metaphorically descriptive of some observed or observ- 
able sequence of phenomena. And consequently at no imaginable 
future time, so long as the essential conditions of human thinking 
are maintained, can science even attempt to substitute the action 
of any other power for the direct action of Deity. Darwinism 
may convince us that the existence of highly complicated organ- 
isms is the result of an infinitely diversified aggregate of circum- 
stances so minute as severally to seem trivial or accidental; yet 
the consistent theist will always occupy an impregnable position 
in maintaining that the entire series in each and every one of its 
incidents is an immediate manifestation of the creative action of 
God. 

From an obverse point of view it might be argued that since a 
philosophical theism must regard Divine power as the immediate 
source of all phenomena alike, therefore science cannot properly 
explain any particular group of phenomena by a direct reference 
to the action of Deity. Such a reference is not an explanation, 
since it adds nothing to our previous knowledge either of the 
phenomena or of the manner of Divine action. The business of 
science is simply to ascertain in what manner phenomena co- 
exist with each other or follow each other, and the only kind 
of explanation with which it can properly deal is that which refers 
one set of phenomena to another set. In pursuing this its legiti- 
mate business science does not trench on the province of theology 
in any way, and there is no conceivable occasion for any conflict 
between the two. From this and the previous considerations 
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taken together it follows not only that such explanations as are 
contained in the Newtonian and Darwinian theories are entirely 
consistent with theism, but also that they are the only kind of 
explanations with which science can properly concern itself at all. 
To say that complex organisms were directly created by the Deity 
is to make an assertion which, however true in a theistic sense, is 
utterly barren. It is of no profit to theism, which must be taken 
for granted before the assertion can be made; and it is of no profit 
to science, which must still ask its question, “ How ?” 

Setting aside, then, the theological criticism as irrelevant to the 
question really at stake, the Darwinian theory, like the Newtonian, 
remains to be tested by strictly scientific considerations. In the 
more recent instance, as in the earlier, the relevant question is 
how far the course of events as sketched by the hypothesis agrees 
with the observed phenomena of nature. But in the directness 
with which this question can be answered there is great difference 
between the two theories. The Newtonian hypothesis asserted the 
existence of a general physical property of matter, and could there- 
fore be tested by a single crucial instance, such as was afforded by 
the simple case of the planetary motions. Kepler’s three laws 
comprised in succinct form a very complete description of the 
movements of the planets, and when it was shown that these 
movements were just such as must occur according to the theory 
of gravitation, the theory was rightly regarded as verified. Fur- 
ther confirmatory instances could but repeat the same lesson, as 
when the irregularities of movement, due to the attractions exer- 
cised by the various planets upon each other, were likewise seen 
to conform strictly to the hypothesis. Nor was any alteration or 
enlargement of the original theory required in order to obtain the 
supreme triumph of verified prediction, as when Clairaut foretold 
the precise amount of delay,in the reappearance of Halley’s comet 
caused by the interfering attractions of Jupiter and Saturn, or as 
when Leverrier and Adams discovered the existence of Neptune 
through its effects upon the motions of Uranus. In all these 
cases the physical principle involved was simple, and admitted 
of precise mathematical treatment; and it is owing to this that 
the law of gravitation has become the most illustrious example 
which the history of science can furnish of a completely verified 
hypothesis. 
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To look for similar conciseness of verification in the case of the 
Darwinian theory would be to mistake entirely the conditions 
under which scientific evidence can be procured. To estimate 
properly the value of any hypothesis it is necessary that we should 
know what kind and degree of proof to expect; and in the present 
case we must not look for a demonstration that shall be direct and 
simple. Instead of a universal property of matter, so conspicuous 
as to be recognized at once by the inspection of a few striking 
instances, we have in the theory of natural selection to deal with a 
very complex process working results of endless diversity through- 
out the organic world, and often masked in its action by accom- 
panying processes, some of which we can detect without being able 
to estimate their relative potency, while others no doubt have thus 
far escaped our attention altogether. Accordingly, while we may 
consider it as certain that natural selection is capable of working 
specific changes in organisms, we may at the same time find it 
impossible to give a complete account of the origin of any one 
particular species through natural selection, because we can never 
be sure that we have taken due notice of all the innumerable con- 
crete circumstances involved in such an event. The theory, there- 
fore, cannot be adequately tested by any single striking instance, 
but must depend for its support on the cumulative evidence 
afforded by its general harmony with the processes of organic 
nature. 

If we consider the Darwinian theory as a whole, it must be 
admitted that such cumulative evidence has already been brought 
forward in sufticient quantity to amount to a satisfactory demon- 
stration. The convergence of proofs is too persistent and unmis- 
takable to allow of any alternative hypothesis being put in the 
field. But in exhibiting this, it is desirable that there should be 
no confusion of thought as to the full import of the Darwinian 
theory. Mr. Mivart’s way of describing that theory as an attempt 
to account for the origin of all the various forms of life through 
the operation of natural selection alone, is a gross misrepresenta- 
tion. Mr. Darwin has never urged his hypothesis in this limited 
shape. The essential theorems of Darwinism are, first, that forms 
of life now widely unlike have been produced from a common 
original through the accumulated inheritance of minute individual 
modifications ; and, secondly, that such modifications have been ac- 
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cumulated mainly, or in great part, through the selection of indi- 
viduals best fitted to survive and transmit their peculiarities to 
their offspring. But that this survival of the fittest individuals 
has been the sole agency concerned in bringing about the present 
wondrous variety of living beings, Mr. Darwin has nowhere as- 
serted or implied, having even in the earliest edition of his great 
work explicitly pointed out certain other agencies as involved in 
the complex result. Yet other agencies, hitherto unsuspected, 
may be discovered in the future; but such discoveries, however far 
they may go in supplementing the Darwinian theory, can only 
strengthen its central position as regards the rise of specific differ- 
ences through gradual modifications. 

That natural selection is a true cause, and one capable of accum- 
ulating variations to an indefinite extent, is now held to be beyond 
question. The wonders wrought by artificial selection in the 
breeding of domestic animals and cultivated plants are such that 
one might well have attributed great results to the exercise of a 
similar selection by Nature through countless ages, could any such 
process be detected. Few, however, save those instructed natural- 
ists who have frequent occasion to ponder the subject, are aware 
what a tremendous reality natural selection is. As I have else- 
where observed, “a single codfish has been known to lay six 
million eggs within a year. If these eggs were all to become adult 
codfishes, and the multiplication were to continue at this rate for 
three or four years, the ocean would not afford room for the species. 
Yet we have no reason to suppose that the race of codfishes is 
actually increasing in numbers to any notable extent. With the 
codfish, as with animal species in general, the numbers during 
many successive generations oscillate about a point which is fixed, 
or moves but slowly forward or backward. Instead of a geometri- 
cal increase with a ratio of six millions, there is practically no 
marked increase at all. Now this implies that out of the six mil- 
lion embryo codfish a sufficient number will survive to replace 
their two parents, and to replace a certain small proportion of those 
contemporary codfishes who leave no progeny. Perhaps a dozen 
may suffice for this, perhaps a hundred. The rest of the six 
million must die.” * The amount of destruction is not so great as 





* Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Vol. II. p. 12. 
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this in all parts of the animal kingdom. Among the higher birds 
and mammals the preservation of the individual bears a very 
much higher ratio to the preservation of the race. But with the 
immense classes of fishes, insects, and crustaceans, as well as the 
sub-kingdom of molluscs, — which taken together make up by far 
the greater portion of the animal world, — the destruction con- 
tinually going on is probably not less than that which is described 
in the example cited. Even if we were to take account only of the 
individuals which survive the embryo or larva state, but do not 
succeed in leaving offspring behind them, the cases of destruction 
would still bear an enormous ratio to the cases of preservation. 
But in maintaining the characteristics of a race only those indi- 
viduals can be counted who produce offspring. It is obvious then 
that each species of organisms, as we know it, consists only of a 
few favored individuals selected out of countless multitudes who 
have been tried and rejected as unworthy to live. No selection 
that is exercised by man compares in rigor with this. It is some- 
what as if a breeder of race-horses were to choose, with infallible 
accuracy of judgment, the two or three fleetest out of each hun- 
dred thousand, destroying all the rest that the high standard of the 
breed might run no possible risk of deterioration. In such a rigor- 
ous competition as this, no individual peculiarity can be so slight 
that we are entitled to regard it as unimportant. No peculiarity is 
really slight that enables its possessor to survive until he transmits 
it to posterity. 

In view of all this we see how misleading it is to describe nat- 
ural selection (as Mr. Mivart does) as a process which operates 
only occasionally upon variations assumed to be fortuitous. We 
see that natural selection, like a power that slumbers not nor 
sleeps, is ever preserving the stability of species by seizing all 
individual peculiarities that oscillate within narrow limits on either 
side of the mean that is most advantageous to the species, while 
cutting off all such peculiarities as transgress these limits. Domes- 
ticated animals, protected from the exigencies of wild life, often 
exhibit great varieties in coloring, while wild animals of the same 
genus or species are monotonously colored, because only one kind of 
coloring will aid them in catching prey or eluding enemies, and all 
the variations are killed out. Who can ‘doubt that antelopes are 
so fleet, only because all but the fleetest individuals are sure to be 
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overtaken and eaten by lions? Protected from the lions, a thou- 
sand generations might well make them as lazy and clumsy as sheep. 

Operating in this stern way, natural selection secures the general 
adaptation of each race of organisms to the conditions of life 
which surround it. And so long as a species continues surrounded 
by circumstances that are tolerably persistent, natural selection 
maintains its stability of character. Thus what the older natural- 
ists called the “ fixity of species” is fully accounted for. But a 
“fixity of species” that is maintained only under such conditions 
is really no fixity at all. Change the surrounding circumstances 
and the average character of the species must change. Slight 
peculiarities that once insured survival will now insure destruc- 
tion, and tendencies to vary that once would have been nipped 
short will now be encouraged and exaggerated. In this way the 
strong tendency, hereditary in all mammals, toward the growth of 
hair on the surface was greatly exaggerated in the Siberian mam- 
moth, while checked in his brethren, the elephants of India and 
Africa. In this way a peculiar curve in the contour of butterflies’ 
wings, which is persistently killed out in India and Java, is with 
equal persistency selected for preservation in Celebes. How far 
such alterations in the direction of natural selection may work 
deep-seated changes in the structure of an organism, one cannot 
accurately define ; but ‘there is no doubt that they go very far 
indeed, when taken in connection with the facts of what is called 
“correlation of growth.” An organism is not a mere aggregation 
of parts, of which one can be altered without affecting the others. 
Increase in the size and weight of a deer’s horns entails an increase 
in the size of the cervical vertebre and muscles, and indirectly 
modifies the shoulders and fore-limbs ; while all these changes, by 
altering the animal’s centre of gravity, cause compensating changes 
in the rest of the body. Increased thickness of fur modifies the 
efficiency of the skin as an excreting organ, and thus reacts upon 
the lungs, liver, and kidneys. But it is not only in these clearly 
traceable ways that correlation of growth is manifested. Some- 
times the correlations are inexplicable. Thus, to lengthen the 
beak of a pigeon is to increase the size of his feet, hairless dogs 
have their teeth imperfect, and white tomcats with blue eyes are 
almost invariably deaf. In the. present state of physiological 
knowledge we cannot account for such facts; but it is enough for 
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the purposes of the Darwinian theory to know that they exist. 
For, taken all together, they show that natural selection, operating 
on even the most superficial variations, is quite competent to work 
deep-seated changes of structure and function. 

When we consider, then, that the circumstances which determine 
what individuals shall survive are not constant in the long run for 
any species, though apparently constant for limited’ periods of time; 
when we reflect that there is no one of the larger groups of plants 
and animals — such as orders, or families, or even genera — which 
has not been subjected again and again to great and complicated 
changes of environment, it becomes evident that anything like 
“ fixity of species” is utterly out of the question. No such thing 
is possible or even imaginable, when once the facts of the case have 
been thoroughly conceived. Looking over the earth’s surface to-day, 
things may seem quiet and stable enough. But if we contemplate 
the succession of past events, as disclosed by the geologist, what 
mainly strikes our attention is the secular turmoil. Islands aggre- 
gating into continents ; continents breaking up into archipelagoes ; 
rivers shifting their beds; coast-lines changing their direction ; 
oceans now separated by impassable isthmus-walls, now mingling 
their floras and faunas through new-made channels; torrid zones 
becoming temperate, and temperate zones growing frigid ; marshes 
transformed into deserts, and glaciated valleys thawing into sunny 
lakes ; high table-lands sinking into ocean-floors, and submarine 
ledges rearing their heads as Alpine ranges ; deep-sea molluscs and 
crustaceans seeking refuge in shallow waters, while littoral organ- 
isms migrate upland to find new food and contend with new ene- 
mies ; plant-seeds carried by vagrant birds to unwonted habitats ; 
peaceful tribes of ruminants decimated by invading carnivores ; 
ceaseless conflict, and redistribution of every possible sort, — these 
are the things we are called upon to contemplate. Remembering, 
then, how stability of species is maintained only by the rigorous 
selection of a few individuals that are best adapted to a given set 
of exigencies, we see that, as the combinations of exigencies are 
altered from time to time, the stability of species can in general be 
but temporary. Now and then we may expect to find very long 
persistency of type where, in spite of great terrestrial changes, some 
simple set of conditions most important to the organism remains 
unaltered ; but in the vast majority of cases such persistence is 
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impossible. It is seldom that the life of any species extends over 
more than one geological epoch; often the duration is much shorter 
than this. 

Whether, therefore, it is practicable for us to-day to explain 
every minute peculiarity of any one particular species by an appeal 
to natural selection alone, is not the main point to be considered 
in estimating thé success of the Darwinian theory. The question 
has a scientific interest of its own which is very great, but it is not 
the main question. The main point is that, admitting natural se- 
lection to be a vera causa at all (and this no one denies), the sta- 
bility of species is proved to be but a contingent and temporary 
affair. The old notion of an absolute fixity of species is overthrown 
once for all, and with it the only semblance of an argument that 
could ever have been alleged in behalf of the hypothesis of special 
creations. For in considering nearly allied forms, like the lion, 
tiger, and leopard, their actual consanguinity would never have 
been doubted for a moment but for the inability of naturalists to 
understand how the type which appears so constant, when viewed 
through a short period of time and amid unchanging conditions, 
should after all be variable. Unable to imagine any probable cause 
or method of variation by which the descendants of a common fe- 
line ancestor should have acquired the divergent characters of lions 
and leopards, the naturalist either gave up the problem as insoluble, 
or else retreated upon the assumption that leopards and lions were 
separately created. In either case science was equally at fault, for, 
as above argued, the hypothesis of special creations, as referring a 
particular group of phenomena to that Divine action which is the 
equal source of all phenomena, is not entitled to be considered a 
scientific explanation. But when Mr. Darwin called attention to 
the working of natural selection, the difficulty was removed, and it 
at once became highly probable that such allied forms had diverged 
from a common stock through the accumulation of minute modifi- 
cations. 

Such being the conclusion to which we are led by considering 
the process of natural selection,’ it becomes desirable to inquire 
whether the conclusion is confirmed by the most general phenom- 
ena of organic life that have been observed and tabulated. There 
is no hesitation or ambiguity in the answer. Whether we consider 
the classificatory relationships of plants and animals, their embry- 
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ology, their morphology, their geographical distribution, or their 
geological succession, there is not only abundance of evidence, but 
the evidence points wholly in one direction. With entire unanim- 
ity the phenomena in question testify that species have arisen by 
descent with modifications and not by disconnected acts of crea- 
tion. The facts of classification alone are sufficiently decisive. By 
the older naturalists who sought to arrange animals and plants in 
groups according to their resemblances, attempts were often made 
to construct a linear series in which each group should be inter- 
mediate between those which preceded and those which followed 
it. All such attempts proved futile, and after a half-century of 
discussion and criticism it became evident that the only possible 
classification which correctly represents the facts is one in which 
organisms are arranged in divergent groups and sub-groups, like 
the branches and twigs of what is aptly termed a family tree. 
Wherever different orders, families, or genera show points of re- 
semblance to each other, the resemblances occur always at the 
bottom, among their least highly developed species. Apes, bats, 
and rabbits are sufficiently distinct in type, but the lowest members 
of the orders to which these animals respectively belong are strik- 
ingly like one another. At the bottom of the mammalian class, 
the echidna and duck-bill have many points in common with birds 
and reptiles; while birds and reptiles not only draw together so 
that it is hard to distinguish their most primitive forms as clearly 
bird or clearly reptile, but these primitive forms remind one in 
many ways of the batrachians. A batrachian, in turn, is an animal 
which ends its life as a kind of reptile after having begun it asa 
kind of imperfectly specialized fish. Again, the lowest known 
vertebrate, the amphioxus, — usually ranked with fishes, though 
hardly specialized enough to be called a true fish, — exhibits marks 
of actual relationship with the ascidian, which is nothing more 
than a worm of the order known as tunicata. No two animals 
could be less like each other than a bee and a nautilus, yet in 
their lowest members the two sub-kingdoms of articulata and mol- 
luscs become barely distinguishable from each other and from the 
worms with which the vertebrate sub-kingdom also becomes 
blended. It is on account of this convergence of types as we de- 
scend in the scale that naturalists have found it so difficult to 
classify satisfactorily those lower organisms which Cuvier roughly 
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grouped together as radiata. Parallel phenomena recur as we reach 
the confines of the animal and vegetal kingdoms and meet with 
numbers of organisms which there is as much reason for assigning 
to the one kingdom as to the other. All this complicated arrange- 
ment of organisms in groups within groups, resembling each other 
at the bottom of the scale and differing most widely at the top, is 
just what is presupposed by the Darwinian theory of “descent with 
modifications,” and on any other theory it appears to be totally 
inexplicable. 

Precisely similar testimony as to gradual divergence is found in 
the facts of embryology and morphology. It is a familiar fact that 
the germs of all organisms are like each other, and are, moreover, 
very like such lowest forms of life as the amceba and protococcus. 
But as a germ develops it becomes specialized and defined, first 
as to its sub-kingdom, then as to its class, order, family, genus, 
species, and variety. The germ-cell of a mandril is at first indis- 
tinguishable from that of a snail or lobster. The foetal ape aris- 
ing therefrom is at first definable as a vertebrate, but not as a 
mammal; on the other hand, it circulates its blood through a sys- 
tem of gills, and its nascent heart is like the heart of a fish. Pres- 
ently, with the appearance of the allantoidal membrane, the foetus 
seems to be on the point of becoming a reptile or bird; but after 
a while it declares itself a mammal. Next it becomes apparent 
that it is not a rodent: or insectivore, but a primate ; next, it exhib- 
its characteristics which define it as a true ape, and not a lemur; 
still later, it is seen to be a catarrhine ape; and finally, it is born 
with the specific attributes of a mandril, which are, however, fur- 
ther intensified as it reaches maturity. Facts like these, which 
are invariably found in the embryonic development of organisms, 
tell just the same story as the facts of classification. If they do 
not mean that the various forms of organic life have arisen by 
gradual divergence from a common original, one might well be ex- 
cused for doubting whether the phenomena of nature have any 
rational meaning whatever. Of like import are many of the more 
special facts of embryology, such as the useless rudiments of hind 
limbs in many snakes, the presence of teeth in the beaks of sundry 
embryonic birds and in the jaws of foetal whales, and the gill-like 
glands in the human throat. And as if all this were not enough, 
the study of morphology discloses that all the diversified mechan- 
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ical functions performed by the various animals comprised in any 
sub-kingdom are achieved by more or less considerable modifications 
of a framework that in its typical features is common to all. In 
embryonic development the fins of the fish correspond with the 
legs of reptiles and mammals, and with the legs and wings of birds. 
To enable the bat to fly, no new mechanism is invented, but an 
embryonal hand develops into a wing by the elongation of its 
fingers and the growth of the web-like skin between them. 

If we consider the most general features of the geographical 
distribution and geological succession of organisms, we find the 
evidence hardly less complete and convincing. Generally speak- 
ing, the contemporary species found in any geographical area most 
closely resemble the species that inhabited the same area in former 
ages. Thus in the Miocene age Australia abounded in marsupials, 
and marsupials specifically different, though nearly allied to these, 
make up to-day the greater part of the mammalian fauna of Aus- 
tralia. There is no imaginable reason why this should be so, un- 
less the contemporary marsupials are descended from the earlier 
forms. It cannot be urged that marsupials are better adapted to 
the conditions of life in Australia than placental mammals ; for 
the placental mammals lately introduced there are already begin- 
ning to supplant and exterminate the marsupials. The only pos- 
sible explanation is that, whereas marsupials once covered the 
terrestrial globe, and have been supplanted by better adapted forms 
in the Old World and (with the exception of the opossum) in 
America, on the other hand the isolation of Australia has allowed 
them there to go on reproducing their kind until the present day. 
In such an instance as this we have something very nearly like 
crucial proof of the theory of “descent with modifications.” In 
like manner the extinct edentata of South America are closely 
allied to the living ant-eaters, sloths, and armadilloes. So, too, the 
indigenous floras and faunas of islands lying near continents al- 
ways resemble the floras and faunas of the continents near which 
they lie. The Galapagos archipelago, distant some six hundred 
miles from the coast of Chili, has a fauna which, though generi- 
cally distinct from all others, is yet South-American in type, and 
closely resembles the fauna of Chili. Again, among the animals 
living on the different islands of this group, we find specific diver- 
sity along with generic identity. On the Darwinian theory this 
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is just what might be expected. The long isolation of the archi- 
pelago from the continent has given opportunity for the rise of 
generic divergences between their once homogeneous faunas; while 
the briefer isolation of the several islands from each other has 
been attended by slighter, or specific, divergences; and, as if to 
complete by contrast the force of the example, we find that the 
only animals on the archipelago which are not generically different 
from their allies on the continent are birds, able to fly back and 
forth over the intervening sea. Unless the Darwinian theory be 
true, these striking relations not only become meaningless, but it is 
difficult to see why any discernible relations at all should exist be- 
tween these neighboring faunas. To cite all the confirmatory facts 
of this sort would be to write an exhaustive account of the distri- 
bution of plants and animals. 

In examining the geological record in general, we are struck 
with its corroboration of the above-cited testimony of classification 
and embryology. For instance, as we go back in time, we find 
families and orders drawing more and more closely together; we 
find earlier forms less specialized than their successors ; and as we 
now have embryonic birds with rudimentary teeth in their beaks, 
so we find that formerly adult birds with such teeth existed. It 
is one of the most significant truths of paleontology that extinct 
forms are generally intercalary between forms now existing, so 
that not only genera and families, but even orders, of contemporary 
animals are every now and then fused together by the discovery 
of extinct intermediate forms. It is in this way that the Cuvierian 
orders of pachyderms and ruminants have come to be ranked as a 
single order, the horse and pig being connected by numerous fossil 
links with the camel and antelope. Until quite lately there has 
been less success in the attempt to find a perfect series of tran- 
sitional forms connecting some well-known animal with its ge- 
nerically different ancestor. But the argument heretofore urged 
against the Darwinian theory, on the ground of this imperfect 
success, was at best a weak one, as resting merely upon the ab- 
sence of evidence which further discovery might furnish at any 
moment. The Darwinian might candidly urge that his failure was 
due partly to the fragmentary character of the geological record, 
in which there is no reason for supposing that more than one form 
out of a hundred has been preserved, and partly to the fact that 
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only a small portion of the earth’s surface has been explored by 
the paleontologist, and that portion but superficially. The justice 
of such a plea is rendered apparent, while the hostile argument is 
completely silenced, by the recent discoveries of Professor Marsh 
as to the paleontological history of the ancestors of the horse. As 
these discoveries have just been well described in Professor Hux- 
ley’s admirable lectures in New York, a brief mention here will 
suffice to show their import. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of the equine genus — 
including the horse, ass, zebra, and quagga —is the modification 
of the limbs, so that what appears to be the horse’s fore-knee is 
really his wrist, and what in the hind-limb looks like a reversed 
knee is really his heel, while the lower halves of the legs are 
really feet terminating in the middle toe armed with its nail, 
which we call the hoof. The two adjacent toes are represented 
only by splint-bones on either side of the middle metacarpal or 
metatarsal, and the radius and ulna in the fore-limb, as well as the 
tibia and fibula in the hind-limb, are almost completely fused 
together. Now according to the Darwinian theory such a highly 
specialized animal as the horse must be descended from a less 
specialized mammal in which the limbs were like ordinary mam- 
malian limbs, ending in ordinary feet with five separate toes each. 
The embryology of the horse points to this conclusion, and here, 
as usual, but with unwonted emphasis, paleontology confirms the 
inference. Already in Europe had been found the three-toed hip- 
parion, in which the two side toes were like dew-claws, and the 
older anchitherium, in which all three toes were complete. But 
the discoveries of Professor Marsh have set before us a much more 
perfect series. Going back in time, as we reach the upper Pliocene, 
the horse disappears, and we find the pliohippus, very much like 
him. In the lower Pliocene this creature is replaced by the 
protohippus, wit! three toes like the hipparion. In the upper 
Miocene we have the miohippus, with three well-developed toes 
like the anchitherium, ‘and with the rudiment of a fore-toe on 
the fore-foot. In the mesohippus of the lower Miocene this 
rudiment is a splint-bone, like those which represent the later- 
disappearing toes in the modern horse. By this time we find 
the ulna and fibula well developed and distinct from the radius 
and tibia. Still further back, in the upper Eocene, comes the 
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orohippus, with four complete toes on the fore-foot. And finally, 
in the lower Eocene, we get the eohippus, which shows the 
rudiment of a fifth toe on the front and of a fourth toe on the 
hind foot. In the structure of the teeth —the other chief point in 
which the modern horse is notably specialized — we find a similar 
gradation back to the ordinary mammalian type. 

The agreement of observed facts with the requirements of theory 
is here complete, minute, and specific; and Professor Huxley may 
well say that the history of the descent of the horse from a five- 
toed mammal, as thus demonstrated, supplies all that was required 
to complete the proof of the Darwinian theory. The theory not 
only alleges a vera causa, and is not only confirmed by the unani- 
mous import of the facts of classification, embryology, morphol- 
ogy, distribution, and succession; but it has further succeeded in 
tracing the actual origination of one generic type from another, 
through gradual “descent with modifications.” And thus, within 
a score of years from its first announcement, the daring hypoth- 
esis of Mr. Darwin may fairly claim to be regarded as one of the 
established truths of science. 

JOHN FISKE. 





Art. VI.—TuHe EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE title of this article is the name of the oldest existing 
problem in European politics. All the questions with which the 
diplomatists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
plagued, except this, have been settled in one fashion or another ; 
but this remains, and is now apparently more difficult than when 
it first presented itself. The humiliation of the House of Austria, 
which was the aim of Continental reformers at the close of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth century ; the hu- 
miliation of France, which was their aim during the latter part 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
and the reduction of the Pope to a condition of harmlessness, 
which has been one of their dreams for fully three centuries, have 
all been accomplished. Indeed, if we look at the points of the 
Grand Design of Henry the Fourth, as set forth by Sully to Queen 
Elizabeth, — “the restoration of Germany to its ancient liberty 
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in respect to the election of its Emperors and the nomination of a 
king of the Romans” ; the independence of the United Provinces ; 
the independence of Switzerland ; “the division of all Christen- 
dom into a certain number of powers as equal as may be,” and “ the 
reduction of the various religions in it to those three which should 
appear to be most numerous and considerable in Europe,” and 
which were all to enjoy toleration,— we are struck with the prophetic 
character of the scheme. Part of it, and not the least important, 
was the strengthening of the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Poland, for the purpose of increasing their efficiency in the 
struggle with the Turks and Tartars in which those countries had 
for many generations been engaged, and of this a striking reminis- 
cence may be found in Bismarck’s desire to build Austria up on 
the Slavonic side, as the power best qualified and most surely des- 
tined to perform the work of civilization in Southeastern Europe. 
But Henry did not confine himself to the settlement of Chris- 
tendom. One of his leading friends and companions in arms, La 
Noue, drew up a plan for the overthrow of the Turkish Empire, 
which was to be carried out by the new league of the Christian 
powers ; and from that time down to the fall of the monarchy, in 
1792, the idea of a great movement against the Turks, in which 
France was to take the lead, was never wholly absent from French 
politics. In the East, Austria no less than Russia was engaged in 
the almost incessant war with the Ottomans, who in 1682 were 
on the point of capturing Vienna. Indeed, the tremendous press- 
ure with which the Eastern Question forced itself on the attention 
of Continental Europe, from the capture of Adrianople in 1360 
down to the Turco-Austrian Treaty of Belgrade in 1739, may be 
called one of the capital facts in modern history. When one 
considers what that pressure meant, one can hardly help feeling 
surprised that civilization along the eastern frontier of Christen- 
dom did not suffer from it incurably. It meant incessant though 
not formal war, and war in which quarter was neither given nor 
expected, and of which the capture of women and children and the 
pillage or burning of villages were leading incidents, along a line 
extending, with occasional variations and intermissions, from the 
Caspian to the North Sea, and then running through Poland and 
Hungary and Dalmatia to the Adriatic. Along the eastern portion 
of it the Tartars for a period of several centuries made annual, and 
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for a time semiannual, incursions, in which they carried devastation 
into Russia, Poland, and Hungary, the rapidity of the march, even 
of their indefatigable light cavalry, being greatly increased by their 
practice of driving with them herds of horses which they both 
fed on and used as remounts. They filled the lives of Christian 
tillers of the soil through all that vast region with a bitterness and 
uncertainty which in our day have been known in no part of the 
civilized or even semi-civilized world except the northern frontier 
of Persia before the late Russian conquests. On the Turkish border, 
from the Danube to the Adriatic there was probably no real peace 
for a month at a time from the middle of the fifteenth down to the 
close of the last century, owing to the incessant raiding of the 
border begs. The Ottoman terror was carried still farther west, 
and into more civilized regions, when the famous pirate Barba- 
rossa, in 1520, converted Tunis and Algiers and Tripoli into pirati- 
cal Mussulman states, which, until within the memory of men 
now living, ravaged the coasts of Italy, France, and Spain, and car- 
ried off men and women into hopeless slavery, from peaceful homes, 
in the very heart of Christendom, and made a voyage in the Med- 
iterranean, and even the Bay of Biscay, an adventurous under- 
taking. Any one who wishes to get an idea of the cowed condition 
to which three centuries of Mussulman aggressions had reduced 
Christian powers can hardly do better than read the history of the 
demands of these Barbary States on the United States from 1785 
to 1805, and of the attack of Lord Exmouth on Algiers in 1816, 
when he released two thousand eight hundred and seventy-five 
Christians from captivity, mostly Frenchmen and Italians, who 
had been seized in their fields and homes in Sardinia, Naples, and 
Provence, and sold into slavery in the interior. And yet this 
was only the close of a chapter of horrors nearly three centuries 
long, and these corsairs were but the western outposts of a system 
of organized oppression, which covered the eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean and stretched back to the frontier of Persia. In 
fact, it is probably no exaggeration to say that no single tributary 
to the great sea of human misery has equalled in depth and dura- 
tion that which has flowed from the contact of Islam with Chris- 
tianity in Europe. Of all the political terrors by which the human 
imagination has been oppressed, probably not one has clouded the 
future of so many persons of all ages and sexes as the fear of 
Mussulman conquest or invasion. 
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The dread of the Ottoman Empire as a menace to Christendom 
has declined rapidly since the siege of Vienna, which proved that 
its aggressive power was gone, and that it was falling behind 
Europe in the military art. Its subsequent successes in the field, — 
and it has had many,—both against the Austrians and Russians, 
were achieved on the defensive and behind its own frontier. In- 
terest in Turkey, as well as fear of it, on the part of the Western 
powers may be said to have much diminished or died out during the 
eighteenth century. It was only revived by the Greek insurrec- 
tion, in which the atrocities of the Turks excited general horror, 
though probably few remembered that the methods of warfare to 
which they resorted in that case were precisely those which they had 
employed in suppressing Christian revolts in nearly every other 
province of the European Empire, and notably in Servia dur- 
ing the risings in 1804 and 1815. Indeed, the massacres per- 
petrated by the Dahis, or Mussulman landholders, in that province 
surpassed in ferocity and deliberation anything of which the 
Turks have since been guilty, and included the assassination of 
every Servian of distinction who could be laid hold of. There was 
undoubtedly no portion of the old Turkish Empire which suffered 
more from Turkish domination than it did, as it formed the border- 
land through which Turkish armies passed in the long wars with 
Austria, and in the latter days of the Janissaries the passage of 
one of these armies involved for the rayahs every species of horror. 
But Servia lay far out of the track of Western travel or ob- 
servation. Down to the introduction of steamboats on the Dan- 
ube, it was to Western Europe, as were Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
an unknown land, the whereabouts of which even most edu- 
cated persons would have found it difficult to fix with an ap- 
proach to accuracy. The Servian Christians too, like the other 
Slavonic subjects of the Porte, had no sentimental hold on the 
Western imagination, such as that which gave the Greek rising in 
1821 so much pathos and dignity. The Slaves had no history 
that scholars and poets knew or cared for, and the miserable tale 
of their successful or unsuccessful heroism and endurance only 
reached France and England in stray scraps of old news, such as 
we have been receiving for the last ten years about the contests of 
Yacoub Beg with the Chinese in Eastern Tartary. 

The horror and indignation excited in the Christian world by 
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such incidents as the massacre of Scio, were in some degree kept 
down by the scantiness of the information which in that day 
was to be had about any distant events, and by the bluntness 
which the long war of the French Revolution, from which Europe 
had just emerged, had given to popular susceptibilities. The gen- 
eration which read of this, and of Ibrahim Pasha’s operations in 
the Morea, had seen too much misery to be deeply stirred by the 
woes of these far-off islanders, and it is questionable whether, if 
the Philhellenes had not managed to connect in the popular im- 
agination the followers of Marcos Bozzaris and Karais Kaki with 
Leonidas and Miltiades by ties of consanguinity, the mere claims 
of humanity would not have been overridden by the caution and 
misgivings of the politicians, which led the Duke of Wellington’s 
ministry to pronounce through the King’s speech the battle of 
Navarino an “untoward event,” though it made Greek indepen- 
dence certain. Indeed, Turkey had nothing more formidable to 
fear in Christian sentiment than the fanatical sympathy of the 
Russians with their ecclesiastical brethren. The “enthusiasm of 
humanity” had not begun to show itself in politics. What pitiful 
interest was roused by the struggle of the Greeks was satisfied by 
the achievement of their independence, and it died out rapidly 
under the lame attempts of the new nation at self-government, 
and especially by its total failure, and indeed avowed unwilling- 
ness, to pay its debts. It got a bad name in the money-market, 
which is perhaps the worst place in which a community can lose 
its reputation, and the spectacle of its failures and shortcomings, 
by a natural and familiar process, helped to rehabilitate the 
Turks, or at all events cause a revision of the hostile judgment 
which had been passed upon them, and, after the partially suc- 
cessful invasion of the Russians in 1829, secured them twenty 
years of peace and not undignified security. During this period 
the revolution in Egypt, the quarrel between England and France 
which grew out of it, and above all the rapid increase of the 
British Empire in India, ending with the annexation of the 
Punjaub after the Sikh invasion in 1846, gave communication 
with India an importance in English politics which it had not 
before possessed, and created that jealousy of any interference 
with Turkey which, under Lord Palmerston’s fostering hand, grew 
into a fundamental portion of English foreign policy. To keep 
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Constantinople in the hands of a weak and unaggressive power 
was set down as essential to the preservation of Englisl supremacy 
in the East. 
The idea was strengthened and solidified in 1849 — 50 by one of 
those pieces of good luck which have often befallen Turkey, and 
to which she may be said to owe her existence. After twenty- 
five years of obscurity she suddenly reappeared on the stage of 
European politics before the eyes of excited liberals of the West, 
in the attitude of a defender of the oppressed. Russia and Austria 
had done her the very great service of making an unjustifiable 
demand on her for the surrender of the Hungarian and Polish 
refugees, and her firm refusal took the enthusiastic Christian public 
by storm. She became suddenly glorified as one of the defenders 
of freedom, and the refuge of the oppressed, and the curious and 
hearty moral support which she received from English and French 
liberals, when again assailed by Russia in 1853, was thus prepared. 
Strange as that support appears at this distance of time and in the 
light of recent events, no one will find much difficulty in under- 
standing it who can recall the bitter disappointment which settled 
down on the friends of constitutional government after the failure 
of 1848 — 49, and the joy and gratitude with which the resistance 
of Turkey to the two great absolutist powers was received, in the 
midst of what appeared to be the general collapse of liberalism, — 
for even republican France had just captured Rome for the Pope. 
It was doubtless absurd to those who knew anything of the secret 
springs of Turkish policy, or of the nature of Turkish rule, but it 
was sincere, and not unnatural, and it doubtless saved Turkey. In 
the war of 1853 it gave her not only the aid of fleets and armies, 
but the moral force of a great cause. When the English and French 
papers called her the “defender of civilization against barbarism,” 
it drew forth in the Christian homes of the West, not smiles of 
ridicule, but tears of honest sympathy and admiration, and this 
sympathy and admiration soon proved to have a pecuniary value. 
After the peace, there was a general disposition to help the hon- 
est fellow who had so manfully withstood the Russian bear. There 
was no longer any hesitation in doing what had never been 
thought of before, — admitting Turkey to the circle of civilized 
nations, and there was so much confidence in her reforming zeal 
that she had no difficulty in doing what she had never done before, 
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— borrowing enormous sums in France and England, although 
there was not a road in the Empire on which a spring carriage 
could make a day’s journey, not a judge to whom a European 
would agree to submit the simplest controversy, and hardly an 
official who was not suspected of corruption or malversation, and 
although the monarch was a worn-out debauchee. 

The money was used in a perfectly characteristic way, — in the 
way, in short, in which Turkish revenues have been used ever 
since the fall of Constantinople, — that is, for the luxury of the 
court and the equipment of fleets and armies. For four hundred 
years nearly every dollar that has reached the capital from the 
tax-payers has gone, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, in one of 
these two ways. No new buildings—or at least none to which the 
epithet monumental could be applied — have been erected ; no roads 
have been made, or aqueducts built, or docks or wharves construct- 
ed, or channels cleared, or colleges or charities founded. There 
has been some expenditure on mosques, but none of late, and the 
most splendid of the Mussulman temples in European Turkey — 
one of the two which possess any claims to architectural beauty — 
is a legacy from the Greek Empire. Nor has there been recently 
any sign of a birth or revival of civilizing energy among the ruling 
race. No Turk had in 1853 or has since given any evidence of a 
share in that passion for change or improvement which has within 
the last century transformed the Christian world. There is neither 
in the capital nor in the provinces any evidence among Turkish 
youth of interest in the progress of Western thought or discovery, 
or desire to share in the toils and triumphs and pleasures of West- 
ern science or literature or art. There is to be found among the 
sofias, or young theologians who come up to Constantinople to pur- 
sue their studies, a good deal of religious zeal, and a capacity for 
self-denial which the most ascetic Christians might envy; but their 
intellectual as well as moral force seems to spend itself in a sort 
of fierce contemplation of the central dogma— in fact, one may 
say the only dogma — of the Mahometan faith, the oneness of 
God and the authenticity of the Prophet. To believe this, to believe 
it with passionate certainty, to be ready to proclaim it through fire 
and blood, and to be capable of overmastering rage over any denial 
or doubt of it, are the ambition of the only portion of the Mussul- 
man youth which seeks to rise above that enjoyment of the good 
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things of this life which they believe to be the true believer's right. 
The good things of this life, too, is a phrase to which a young Turk 
would give none of the extended significance which it would re- 
ceive from a Western sensualist, for it would cover none of the 
pleasures of taste or imagination. The sum of Ottoman happiness 
is, in fact, expressed in a proverb which will not bear literal trans- 
lation, but which finds ample and sufficient materials for the wise 
man’s content in a well-stocked harem, a well-filled stable, and a 
cook who knows his business. Nor is this careful and haughty 
withdrawal from the stream of Western progress peculiar to the 
-Mussulman of Turkey. Mr. Hunter, in his work on the “ Indian 
Mussulmans,” tells a story which throws a flood of light on the pres- 
ent condition and future prosperity of their brethren in Europe. 
The British found the Mussulmans in India occupying a position 
strictly corresponding to that of the Turks in Turkey. They were 
the political rulers and great land-holders of the country. They 
officered the army and filled the civil service in‘every branch. They 
were the judges, and while administering the law were above the 
law. All the offices of state which were worth having fell to their 
share. With the advent of the conqueror came the throwing open 
to all natives of the country of whatever creed such offices as were 
open to any natives, and of course they naturally fell to the best 
qualified or equipped. The English found the Mussulmans in full 
possession of the judicial bench, and for half a century kept them 
there as assessors of the English judges. Now they have completely 
given way to Hindoos, because Hindoos only will take the trouble 
to acquire the necessary linguistic and other learning, and so on all 
through the service. “Even ten years ago,” says Mr. Hunter in 
1872, “the Mussulmans managed to transmit the post of Nazir — or 
Chief of the revenue bailiffs — to men of their own creed ; but now 
one or two unpopular appointments about the jail are the most the 
former masters of India can hope for. The staff of clerks attached 
to the various offices, the responsible posts in the courts, and even 
the higher offices in the police are recruited from the pushing 
Hindu youth of the government school.” Out of 2,111 offices in 
the gift of the government in the province of Bengal, 1,338 are 
filled by Europeans, 681 by Hindoos, and only 92 by Mussulmans. 
Turning to the pleaders of the high court, we find that in the be- 
ginning of the century they were all Mussulmans; in 1851 the 
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Mussulmans were as numerous as the Hindoos and English put 
together; but of the 240 natives admitted to practice since then 
239 were Hindoos and only one a Mussulman. The medical pro- 
fession tells the same story. The Mussulman will not learn the 
modern medicine, and there are now no Mussulman doctors in 
India, except barber surgeons, while good Hindoo doctors graduate 
in considerable numbers from the Calcutta University. “The 
government,” adds Mr. Hunter, “has covered Bengal with schools, 
and many of its districts are peopled with Mohammedans. Goy- 
ernment schools fail to develop a class of Mussulmans who can 
compete successfully at the Universities, or find an entrance into 
any of the professions. The same schools send forth every year a 
vast body of well-read, ambitious, and intellectual Hindu youths, 
who distinguish themselves as young men at the universities, and 
in after life monopolize every avenue to wealth or distinction. 
The truth is, our system of public instruction which has awakened 
the Hindus from the sleep of centuries, and quickened their inert 
masses with some of the noble impulses of a nation, is opposed to 
the traditions, unsuited to the requirements, and hateful to the re- 
ligion of the Mussulmans.” 

Mr. Hunter’s account of the Mohammedan College founded by 
Warren Hastings to enable the Mussulmans to qualify themselves 
for retaining their old place in the administration, is most interesting, 
but too long for quotation. Suffice it to say, that, having been left 
in Mohammedan hands, the studies in it are confined almost exclu- 


; sively to the two sacred languages, Arabic and Persian, and to the 


Mohammedan law, and it turns out a set of utterly ignorant, vicious, 
and fanatical young men unfit for any modern career. The chap- 
ter on Holy War against the Infidel has been for ninety years 
the favorite study of the place, and down to 1868 examination 
questions were given in it. An English resident professor was 
smuggled in some years ago with difficulty, so intense is their 
hatred of the infidel. Going his rounds one night, he had to quell 
a tumult in a student’s room arising out of the question whether 
prayer uttered without having the heels joined had any efficacy. 
When he tried to introduce profane science, they pelted him with 
brickbats and rotten mangoes. 

What the friends of the Turks expected in 1855 was that they 
would themselves undertake in Turkey that very political and social 
revolution which the English have brought about with the strong 
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hand in India, that is, that the members of the ruling faith would 
divest themselves of their privileges and throw open all branches 
of the public administration to men of all creeds and races, and not 
only this, but submit themselves to the same process of training, 
and the same proportion of the public burdens, and the same im- 
pediments and disabilities of whatsoever nature. Nay, more, that 
they would substitute for the traditional Mahommedan idea of the 
state, that is, a theocracy resting on the sabre, the modern Euro- 
pean idea of an association of equals, engaged in the pursuit of 
happiness, under purely secular bonds, and with secular tests and 
standards ; or, in other words, would bring about a state of things 
which the law binds all true Mussulmans to prevent, even at 
the cost of their lives,— the conversion of the country of Islam 
into an enemy’s country by setting up a government which should 
treat the religion of the Prophet as of no more political account 
than any other. There are forty millions of Mussulmans in 
British India, or nearly three times as many as in Turkey, and 
the experiment of transforming them into modern men, has 
been tried there, it is safe to say, under conditions more favorable 
than are ever likely to present themselves anywhere else. They 
are ready to endure poverty, social humiliation, and total politi- 
cal abnegation sooner than submit to it, even at the hands of a 
partial and fostering government. Would not this example be 
sufficient to suppress all strong hope with regard to the Turks, 
even if they too had undergone no trial? But they have under- 
gone atrial. Ever since 1839 the Sultans have been endeavoring, 
if possible, to infuse new strength into the Empire, the decline of 
which, as compared with the Western powers, has been only too 
manifest, by decreeing certain assimilations of the political consti- 
tution to those of European states; but as a matter of fact not one 
of them has had any perceptible force outside of Constantinople, 
except the abolition of the feudal sway of the old begs, which, 
however, was carried out, not in the interest of the Christian vas- 
sals, but as a means of preventing the incessant revolts by which 
the government began to be harassed from the close of the last 
century, and at the same time of bringing the administration at 
Constantinople into closer relations with the tax-paying class, out 
of whom the revenue was to be squeezed. It is now nearly forty 
years since the issue of the Khatti-sheriff of Gulhane, the first of 
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the reformatory decrees, and testimony of the strongest kind has 
been steadily pouring in ever since, and is now astonishing Europe, 
that the condition of the Christian population has undergone little 
amelioration during that period through Turkish legislation or 
administration ; and that all or nearly all the improvement which 
has been effected in it has been the result of the intrusion of 
European opinion through the consuls. To all the reformatory 
measures issuing from Constantinople, and which the government 
itself had no direct fiscal interest in carrying out, the Mussulman 
population of the interior have opposed a steady and completely 
effective resistance. 

When we begin to inquire into the nature of the Mussulman 
resistance to these measures, and the reason why it has been 
effective, we are met at the outset by the puzzling fact that the 
population of European Turkey —and it is with this that we are 
mainly concerned in the present article—amounted in 1866, 
according to the Turkish Ministry of Finance (but Turkish cen- 
sus returns are only approximative), to twelve million, of all 
creeds and races, and of those little more than three million 
are Mussulmans. How is it that so small a body of men, not 
forming a military organization, not acting or prepared to act in 
concert, scattered over the country in towns and villages like 
the others, are able to impose on this enormous majority, and 
maintain a régime of crushing oppression and inequality? Why 
does this majority need to be looked after by foreign consuls, and 
to be made the subject of periodical intervention by foreign powers, 
in order to be secured in the enjoyment of the commonest human 
rights? The domination of the Mussulmans is not upheld by 
troops, for the Turkish army on the peace footing is small, and is 
mostly posted along the frontier of a vast empire. Nor is it up- 
held by superiority of wealth, or intelligence, or energy. The 
Christians are richer, better educated, and more enterprising. 
Any attempt to answer these questions brings us to the central 
difficulty of the Eastern question, and the more one examines it, 
the more one is struck with the analogy between the task which 
the great powers have set themselves with regard to the Christian 
population, and that which our government has set itself with 
regard to the negroes of the South, and the more one is impressed 
with the prominence of the part which moral qualities, or what 
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we may call character, as distinguished from knowledge or intel- 
lectual light, plays in the successful working of any political 
system however simple. The Turkish Constitution as it stood, 
under the general name of the Tanzimat, even before the latest 
change, really provided the Christians with ample legal protection 
for their social rights, and for a large share in the government of the 
Empire. The Khatti-Hamayoun issued at the close of the Crimean 
War, as the Turkish share in the settlement consecrated by the 
Peace of Paris, gave them representation in the local councils, the 
right to serve in the army, and to have their testimony received 
against Mussulmans before the courts; and of all this the treaty 
took favorable notice, as a new departure on the part of Turkey. 
Nevertheless, it is universally admitted that it has wrought no per- 
ceptible change in the condition of the Christians. In fact, it 
would be difficult to point to a single striking result of the Tan- 
zimat, since the issue of the Khatti-sheriff of Gulhane in 1839, 
except the destruction of the feudal position of the country begs, 
and the more direct subjection of the tax-payers to the adminis- 
tration at Constantinople. The reason of this practical failure of 
reform is to be found in the character of the Christian population, 
no less than in that of the Turks, and there could hardly be a 
more valuable illustration than this failure affords of the difficulty 
of making any valuable political change where the bulk of the 
people are wanting in the courage, ambition, and self-confidence 
needed to carry it out. 

The concessions of the Ottoman government to its Christian 
subjects have amounted to nothing, first, because the official class 
at Constantinople, which really made them, and which is the class 
with which European diplomatists deal, does not represent and is 
not in real harmony with the Mussulman population of the in- 
terior, and is utterly unable to impose its will upon it; and 
secondly, because four centuries of oppression have so broken the 
spirit of the Christians, and destroyed their combativeness, that 
they are incapable of using their legal rights as against the 
conquering race. Language of this sort is used at the West to 
describe the state of mind of communities which do not care 
enough for self-government, or what we call political liberty, to be 
willing to fight for it, or offer organized resistance to official usur- 
pation. It will consequently fail to give an adequate idea of the 
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state of things in Turkey without the further explanation that the 
Turkish Christian stands in bodily fear of his Turkish neighbor, 
very much as a slave does of his master, and does not think of 
opposition to him as among the possibilities of his social existence. 
Every traveller in the interior of Turkey must have seen illus- 
trations of this. A Turkish youth will ride alone into a Christian 
village, quarter himself in its best house, order everything attain- 
able for his personal use, convert every man and woman he sets 
eyes on into his attendants for the time being, load them with 
abuse, and hear nothing in reply but appeals for mercy and for- 
bearance. We were once present at a trial of three boys, in a 
town on the Lower Danube, for robbing the head man of a neigh- 
boring Christian village, the proceedings having been set on foot 
by the British Consul. The eldest of the culprits was not fifteen, 
and the confession of the other two brought out the fact, that, 
being in search of amusement one fine morning, they adopted the 
suggestion of the leader, and went out on the highway, in the 
country, to rob a giaour. The first who presented himself was 
this tchurbadji, who was on horseback and was bringing in the 
village tax, which amounted to a considerable sum (for those 
parts). They seized his bridle-rein, ordered him to dismount, 
which he did, and they then rifled his pockets or bag without 
meeting with the slightest resistance, and yet he was a tall and 
powerful man, not over fifty. Probably few persons, too, have 
ever been long in the interior without seeing an able-bodied 
Christian receive a thrashing, with a stick or whip, from a Turk, 
to which he submitted without any nearer approach to revolt than 
holding up his arms for shelter. The explanation of this is that for 
centuries the Turks have carried arms, which the Christians are 
forbidden to do, and have used them without hesitation, and with 
the full certainty that the murder or maiming or spoliation of an 
infidel would have no legal consequences. In fact, so certain has 
it been for many generations that resistance to a Turk would end 
in assassination, and perhaps the ruin of a man’s whole family, 
that not only has the habit of self-defence died out, but the very 
instinct itself seems to be wellnigh extinct among the subject 
population. The richest and most prosperous Christian of a vil- 
lage or country town, finding himself in the presence of a com- 
pany of Turks, loses his courage and self-respect, is silent, 
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abashed, and timid, and finds discussion with them impossible, 
and mere expression of opinion a thing to be dreaded and avoided. 

The present writer was travelling many years ago in Roumelia 
with a European General in the Turkish service, who was waited 
upon, on arriving late in the evening, by the family of one of ten 
Christians, from whom the Turkish Mudir had demanded a loan, 
and had shut up in prison, pending the production of the money. 
The General went at once to the functionary and fiercely demanded 
their release, which was promptly accorded, but there was not the 
slightest sign of resentment among the captives. To be allowed 
to get quietly back to their homes, to have no fuss made about 
them, and above all to have no complaint made in their behalf at 
Constantinople against the local tyrant, were all they asked. They 
were profuse and even lachrymose in their expressions of grati- 
tude, but there was not the slightest sign of the manly wrath 
or vindictiveness without which, after all, no statutory defences 
of personal liberty are worth the paper on which they are writ- 
ten. They were, in short, for all practical purposes in the men- 
tal and moral condition of mediwval Jews, and had evidently 
no thought of any better mode of protecting life or property 
against lawlessness or oppression than flight, concealment, or 
bribery. 

But the Christian timidity and self-distrust, though more re- 
markable, contribute no more to the difficulty of the Eastern prob- 
lem than the pride and self-confidence of the Turk ; nor are these 
by any means greater than facts seem to justify. It has to be 
remembered, in the first place, that self-respect and self-exalta- 
tion occupy fully as prominent a place in the Mohammedan faith 
as humility and self-abasement in the Christian, and in this the 
Mohammedan allies itself with the strongest of human instincts. 
The followers of the Prophet began by looking on the whole earth 
as their legitimate prey, and the sabre as the best and noblest instru- 
ment for the propagation of their creed, and as they spread it they 
added military to spiritual arrogance, — a combination of perhaps 
unequalled efficiency in narrowing the range of one’s sympathy 
and giving zest to conquest and spoliation. The Mussulmans were 
humble enough before God, but then their God was the God of a 
chosen people, “compassionate and merciful,” but only for be- 
lievers, and their religion was so superior in simplicity and purity 
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to all the creeds they came across in their migrations, that the 
very worship of such a Deity fostered a magnificent insolence for 
which the world has never yet produced a parallel, and which their 
political and military experience for several centuries seemed to 
warrant. Even the Ottomans, though far inferior to the Arabs, 
encountered no races in their earlier advances over which they 
could not fairly claim either intellectual or moral superiority. In 
Europe they had to contend only with a worse barbarism than 
their own, or a civilization which any barbarian might well 
despise, and for two centuries after the fall of Constantinople they 
maintained their superiority to the Christian powers in the mili- 
tary art, which was then the art of arts. They were better artil- 
lerists ; and they were the first to raise and maintain in a high state 
of discipline and efficiency a large standing army. They were the 
first to attain high excellence in what military writers call “ logis- 
tics,” or the art of moving and supplying large bodies of troops. 
Their attacks owed most of their terror in the earlier days of 
their European history to the then astounding swiftness of their 
marches. In the graphic description given by Froissart of the bat- 
tle of Nicopoli there is nothing he dwells on with so much em- 
phasis as the secrecy with which Bajazet crossed the Hellespont 
with two hundred thousand men, and the rapidity with which he 
reached the Danube. “The Christians,” he says, “were not only 
ignorant of their numbers, but of their approach. They advanced 
so secretly that they were close to Nicopoli before the besiegers 
knew of their having begun their march.” No Christian power at 
that day could move a force of quarter the size half the distance, 
and all accounts agree that a Turkish army of that day was, as it 
is to-day, a sober and somewhat austere body. The history of the 
Ottomans for the last two hundred years has, it is true, been the 
record of decline, but the possible effects of the loss of military 
supremacy have been more than counterbalanced by their con- 
tinued political success. In our eyes their government has been a 
horrible failure ; judged by their own standard, there is everything 
in it to be proud of. The Turk’s notion of success in politics makes 
it consist in holding as large a body of infidels and as wide range 
of territory as possible in complete subjection for the benefit of the 
Mussulman caste, and seeing to it that the members of this caste 
have the best the country affords in meat, drink, and clothing, and 
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as few anxieties, dangers, or tribulations as circumstances will 
allow. This work, there is no doubt, the Ottomans have done, 
and done it well. They have managed to rule four times their 
own number, and not mildly or laboriously or conscientiously, but 
with a rod of iron, and with utter indifference to all the responsi- 
bilities usually associated with the possession of power. This is 
not an admirable feat in the eyes of the Christian statesman, but it 
is a great display of capacity for command, perhaps the greatest 
the world has ever seen; and the lustre of the exploit from this 
point of view is not dimmed by the atrocities of some of their pro- 
cesses. This, according to our notions, ought to have made their 
sway intolerable and hastened their downfall ; as a matter of fact, 
it strengthened their sway and postponed their downfall. Without 
the cruelty and ferocity no government as bad as theirs could 
possibly have lasted so long. 

This pride of theirs and sense of superiority have had an effect 
on their manners, which curiously enough has done a good deal to 
conciliate European opinion, and thus secure not only tolerance, 
but a certain amount of support for their system. Socially the 
members of a conquering and slaveholding class are almost sure 
to be pleasant fellows; that is, they are almost sure to have the 
ease, the dignity, the self-respecting reserve, and the truthfulness 
which form so large a part of what in an aristocratic society is 
called a gentleman. The addition of general kindliness, humanity, 
and unselfishness, which is usually made in democratic defini- 
tions of the character, does not, strictly speaking, belong to it. A 
gentleman proper has little sympathy except for gentlemen, and 
looks on the rest of the community as in a large degree intended 
to make the world a pleasant place for gentlemen to live in. In 
the original sense of the term, the Turk is a thorough gentleman, 
and social intercourse with him forms to travelling foreigners a 
delightful contrast to social intercourse with any of the Christian 
races who live under him. One may go down to the lowest stra- 
tum of Turkish society — the poor Anatolian peasant living with 
his family in his one room, and extracting a scanty subsistence from 
a few acres with an antique plough — without finding any marked 
diminution in dignity. His manners will show none of the usual 
traces of poverty. You will never meet with in the Turk the 
fussy or fawning subserviency, and the eager persistence in flat- 
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tery and devotion, which are so apt to give the Christians of 
whatever race the air of “drummers” trying to sell you “a bill of 
goods.” In trade, too, he is not enterprising, but he is honest as 
the sun. It is rare, indeed, for a Turk to misrepresent his goods, 
or even to urge you to buy, and rarer still for a Turkish merchant to 
be unable to pay his debts. As an artisan, he was, while he flour- 
ished, famed for honest work, but, as a general rule, he is being 
rapidly driven out of business, all over the Mussulman world, by 
the cheaper products of Western machinery, and the bazaars will 
soon know him no more. All these things have helped him to 
maintain his sway. Few travellers have ever accepted his hospi- 
tality without liking him, or have contrasted his sober-minded- 
ness and independence with the timid and flattering suavity of 
his subjects, without at least doubting whether, if he were driven 
out, it would be possible to substitute for him anything half as 
good. 

If this sketch of the relations of the Mussulmans and Christians 
of the Empire be true, it will be readily seen that all legislative 
reforms and all constitutional schemes, such as that recently pro- 
mulgated, are sure to miscarry, which assume, as they all do as- 
sume, the existence, if not of a homogeneous community, at least 
of a community the majority of whose members only need to 
have the law on their side to avail themselves of it for the de- 
fence of their rights of person and property, The experiment the 
Turks wish Europe to witness is very like the one we are trying to 
carry out at the South, in giving the negro a whole arsenal of legal 
defences against his late master, not one weapon in which he ap- 
parently has the courage or skill to use. We give him the ballot, 
but have to give him with it a military escort to enable him to 
reach the polls, and put a policeman in his house to enable him to 
make up his mind calmly and serenely on which side he will cast* 
his vote. To organize his majorities we have to lend him pro- 
fessional politicians from the North, who cheat him, while pre- 
tending to serve him. All the constitutional arrangements, now 
in successful use by civilized peoples, are simply the statements of 
the terms on which bodies of persons of about equal capacity and 
courage have, after long conflicts, in which they tested each other’s 
strength and learned mutual respect, at last agreed to live, and 
carry on a government together. They are, in short, machines, the 
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motive power of which has to be supplied by the mental and moral 
condition of the bulk of the people. If this condition is such as 
that there is no general agreement as to the ends of government, 
no union of the physical force of the community with its intel- 
ligence, and no confidence on the part of the minority in the 
justice and good faith of the majority, and no general respect for aw, 
a constitution, however carefully framed, is of about as much value 
for practical purposes as a machinist’s working drawing. It shows 
what might be done, if one had the raw material, skill, and fuel. 

There is, however, this difference between the political condi- 
tions of the Turkish rayah and that of the Southern negro. The 
rayah is already possessed of property, and is yearly acquiring a 
larger and larger proportion of the general wealth. He carries on 
nearly all the trade of the Empire,and has hereditary habits of indus- 
try and economy. He belongs to races which cherish great politi- 
cal memories, and which across the frontier, under rulers of their 
own faith and blood, are playing a conspicuous part in modern 
civilization. Moreover, his people live very much to themselves, 
in villages or communes of their own, and owe to Turkish con- 
tempt and dislike of the details of administration long experience 
in the management of their own affairs. In fact, the Turks have 
meddled with them but little in a legal way, except to collect 
taxes in gross, or arrest criminals. Turkish rule has never been, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, vexatious; what the Christians 
have had to dread is, not the tormenting interference of the police, 
as in an over-governed, but the “ bull-dosing” and “ku-kluxing” 
of an ungoverned, country, and the rapacious tax-gathering which 
is sure to take place when the power which imposes the taxes has 
no community of interest or feeling with the class which pays 
them. Consequently the Christians have considerable practice in 
deliberation, and in the distribution of local burdens, and in con- 
cert of action for local objects. What they are most wanting in 
are physical courage, and the habit of self-defence, and familiarity 
with the use of arms. They, therefore, do not need “ carpet-baggers” 
to enable them to maintain their rights, but “troops” to give secu- 
rity and to disarm the Turks, and see that there is perfect equality 
before the law, whatever the law be. 

Several years of this security and the appearance on the scene 
of a generation which has known nothing of Turkish domination 
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in its worst form, will probably be needed in order to enable the 
Christians to take a real part in the working of any system of 
constitutional government in concert with the Turks. But it is 
quite safe to predict that they will never be called on for any 
such display of courage or capacity. There is no reason to sup- 
pose, even if we concede the sincerity of the official class at Con- 
stantinople in issuing the new constitution, that the bulk of the 
Ottoman population will ever look on it as anything but an in- 
genious Frankish toy, or a bit of Stamboul corruption, and make 
any attempt whatever to carry it out. If the proposal of the 
Powers is adopted, and a sufficient military force is supplied to 
provide the Christians with equality and security in any partic- 
ular province, the Mussulmans will probably submit in sullen 
silence, and gradually withdraw from it, as they have done in 
times past from Hungary, Servia, and the Roumania, and Bes- 
sarabia, and Greece, as soon as they can sell or secure compensation 
for their land. Their numbers have in this way been waning all 
along the Danube ever since 1829, owing to the widespread belief 
that sooner or later the giaours would in that region get the upper 
hand. In Bulgaria they are a minority of the population. The 
Bulgarians proper number about 1,500,000, the Osmanli Turks 
only about 500,000; but to these have to be added, to obtain 
the aggregate Mussulman population, about 200,000 Tartars, Cir- 
cassians, and Albanians, or about 700,000 in all. To the Bul- 
garians proper have to be added about 110,000 of various other 
races to obtain the aggregate Christian population, or about 
1,600,000 in all, or more than double the Mussulman population. 
In Bosnia, on the other hand, which includes Herzegovina, the 
Mussulmans only number 442,000 in a population of 1,216,846, 
but most of these Mussulmans are found in Bosnia proper, where 
they form a third of the population, and are all, or nearly all, of 
Slavonic origin, that is, the descendants of Slavonic converts to 
Mohammedanism at the time of the Conquest, and, though very 
fanatical, very hostile to the Stamboul government. Emigration 
of the Mussulmans from this province is, therefore, not nearly so 
probable as from Bulgaria, and no easy solution of the problem is 
to be looked for in that way, and there is no question that any 
solution of it in Bosnia will need more patience and a greater dis- 
play of force than in Bulgaria. 
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That an armed Christian force, not liable to be overawed by the 
Turks, and feeling military superiority to them, and therefore com- 
posed of foreigners, will be absolutely necessary to effect the desired 
social revolution, there is little doubt. What the country needs 
above all things is an irresistible and well-officered Christian police, 
—a fact which Russia has long steadily maintained, and France 
and England as steadily denied. That Russign sympathy with the 
Christians has covered motives of a lower order is undoubtedly true, 
but not less true is it that the Western confidence in the recuper- 
ative power of the Turks has also covered fears that were hardly 
respectable and would not bear full exposition. Whatever danger 
to England there may be in the appearance of Russia on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, there has been something monstrous and 
ignoble in trying to guard against it by upholding an organization 
so rotten as the Turkish Empire; and now that it is plain that it 
cannot be upheld by any support from without, English politicians 
are becoming sensible of the fact that they have allowed Russia 
to supplant them in the confidence of that portion of the Turkish 
population which must sooner or later carry on the government, 
vice the Ottomans, deceased or resigned. The English people are 
not only becoming sensible of this, but also of the fact that in 
bolstering up Turkey they have been aiding in the perpetuation of 
the most revolting tyranny of modern times. 

The policy of Russia in Eastern Europe differs, and has differed, 
but little from the British policy in India. In both cases great 
civilized powers finding themselves in contact with corrupt Asiatic 
despotisms, have not hesitated to overthrow them, or wrest ter- 
ritory from them, from a variety of motives; the predominating 
one being undoubtedly, in both cases, love of power, or what it 
is now the fashion to call the promptings of the imperial spir- 
it. But then the spread of their dominion has brought law 
and order and security, or, in other words, the basis of all that 
is good in human society, into the dark places of the earth, 
the very habitations of cruelty. But no work of this kind, re- 
quiring great sacrifices and exertions on the part of great states, 
could ever be executed if one of its essential conditions was the 
absence of all selfishness from the design. The forces which carry 
the race on to its destiny are of all kinds, and come from all sources, 
and we have to be content if the result on the whole seems to 
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bring us each year even a little nearer to our ideal. It would seem 
as if a creed so wholly out of harmony with the needs and aspira- 
tions of modern society as the Mohammedan should, as rapidly as 
possible, have its connection with politics everywhere severed, 
and be confined exclusively to the spiritual domain. It has many 
merits, and is doing work in Africa which seems to indicate that 
it furnishes a more efficacious solvent for the more degrading forms 
of heathenism than Christianity itself, by rousing a personal pride 
which to some races is the first step in upward progress. But in 
Europe and Asia its possession of temporal power is purely mis- 
chievous. In the tremendous struggle with a hard lot upon which 
the civilized world has entered within the present century with so 
much increase of energy, a creed which preaches the futility of 
striving is simply an obstacle to be set aside, if not destroyed, 
with as little ceremony as possible. 
EpwIin L. GopDKIN. 
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Ximenks Dovupan was a man almost unknown during his lifetime, 
outside of a circle small in number, but composed of some of the most 
celebrated of his contemporaries. His life was singularly uneventful, 
but his immunity from harassing cares and heavy griefs gave him 
leisure for his favorite literary studies, and his fine nature needed 
no added guard to save it from luxurious selfishness. He was born at 
Douai in 1800, and at an early age was left an orphan. He made 
his way to Paris to complete his education, intending to become a 
teacher, and while holding a humble tutorship at one of the great 
Parisian schools already admired by many who were destined to make 
a mark in the world, he received the position of tutor to the son left by 
Madame de Staél from her marriage with M. de Rocca. This intro- 
duced him in 1826 into the household of the Duc de Broglie, whose 
wife was a daughter of Madame de Staél by her first marriage, and 
until his death in 1872 he remained closely connected with this family 
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by bonds of affection and friendship. While the Duc de Broglie was in 
political life, Doudan was his valuable assistant, but during that time 
what he really cared most for was retirement and the opportunity to 
devote himself uninterruptedly to reading and study; this is shown 
by the fact that, when the Duke retired from active participation 
in politics, Doudan refused flattering offers to remain in an official 
position, and for the next thirty years, that is, until his death, devoted 
himself uninterruptedly to his favorite pursuits. Those who knew 
him intimately were indeed few, but their, testimony is unanimous in 
regard to his charm in conversation, the fertility of his ideas, and the 
correctness of his taste. Their verdict would have been sufficient to 
satisfy any one that here was a man whose worth was much greater 
than his fame, but now the memorial of him in these two volumes en- 
ables us to judge for ourselves, and to share the pleasure, which only a 
small number had enjoyed, of reading the intimate expression of his 
opinions of men and things and books. 

He was no mere bookworm, ignorant of practical matters; his 
experience had necessarily taught him much, and he had studied 
men as well as books, but the main charm of his letters is to be 
found in his devotion to literature, not as a trade from which fame 
or possibly fortune is to be derived, but as a constant source of de- 
light and instruction. Books were his best friends, but they received 
no indiscriminate admiration ; he was capable of enthusiasm, but he was 
one of the exactest critics of modern times, and the freedom of letter- 
writing enabled him to say much which those who wrote for the public 
would have considered too unconventional to utter, while at the same 
time he was never one of those who do nothing themselves except exer- 
cise their virulence in decrying their more active contemporaries. His 
own contributions to literature were but few in number, and may better 
be noticed in connection with the volume promised us, which is to con- 
tain a work on literature to which he gave his best thought and his 
fullest care. The letters will serve to make him personally known to 
us in the most satisfactory way, and will throw full light on his literary 
tastes and critical ability. 

The selections published in these volumes are from the great mass 
of his correspondence between 1827 and 1872, —a long period, and one 
of great importance to France. At the time they began he already be- 
longed to the household of the Duc de Broglie, and in them we find not 
only continual reference to the events of the day and to the new books, 
but also many passages showing a wise and generous philosophy. His 
humor is delightful, and constantly helps him to keep the proper men- 
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tal equilibrium, moderating his wrath and tempering his enthusiasm. 
The very qualities that give value to his critical work and charm to his 
observations on the world incapacitated him for active production ; he 
set his ideal high with regard to the work of others, but did no less 
for himself, and he judged himself as rigidly as he did any one else. 
He had a keen eye for all manner of pretence, and he kept his taste 
pure, in the only sure way, by constantly returning to study the best 
models. He was no partisan in the fierce literary struggle that agi- 
tated France while he was g young man ; he remained outside of every 
literary coterie, and judged them all impartially. 

Before quoting from his letters such passages as may throw light on 
his opinions in literary matters, it may be worth while to call attention 
to this passage, written to perhaps his most intimate friend, M. Raulin, 
in 1841, which illustrates admirably his sensitive, tender nature as well 
as his attractive humor. He writes as follows : — 


“In the first place, my dear friend, it is you who are stupid in thinking 
that your letter is stupid ; although that is something very embarrassing in 
metaphysics, for hitherto there has been no case of the effect being greater 
than the cause. You were quite right about the degree of importance to be 
given to each thing, and you are right when you say that it is not necessary to 
listen as attentively to the reading of a report to the council as one does to a 
dialogue of Plato. .... But if you need to regard everything closely, nothing 
will cure you of it. I am a victim of the same mania ; I have to look at all 
the details. One must follow one’s natural bent, or remain powerless. We 
should waste our lives trying to form our minds anew. One who feels 
irresistibly impelled that way should make up his mind to do little things 
well, .... But you must know that business men and people with common 
sense do not share this mania which afflicts us. They work grosso modo. 
Grosso modo is the secret of success in this world. It is necessary to talk, 
comprehend, and act grosso modo. Dulness of intelligence is in harmony with 
the general movement of the world, — of the world of men, I mean. Hence 
the success of M. Scribe; . . . . hence the grace, the elegance, and the lively 
imagination of M. Horace Vernet... . . While you are looking with tremb- 
ling admiration at the wing of a butterfly, all those ogres have swallowed ten 
roasted chickens’ wings. Such is the world. Your part is not with them. 
Do well and delicately what they do quickly and grossly, and as a reward for 
your zeal people will say, ‘That poor Raulin has a deucedly delicate mind,’ 
and they will be right. The world moves quickly, and does not look at any- 
thing very closely. When its huge wheels, greased with whale-oil, meet deli- 
eate, light wheels cut in diamond, which turn rapidly and noiselessly on a 
polished axis, there is a shock, but the little wheels are of diamond and are 
not broken. Their motion is controlled by another law. You will get your 
reward in eternity, where a butterfly’s wing is considered superior to a 
Mayence ham ; but here is the kingdom of the Mayence hams. You may 
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do your best, but you will never eat as fast as others. The ham will make 
you think of the boar, the boar of the forest, the forest of the mountains, 
of the eternal snows, of the rivers silently gliding over the earth, and mean- 
while there is nothing left but the bone of the ham, and you will be sitting 
pale and distraught among a crowd of jolly fellows in good condition and 
well stuffed, who will make fun of you at the first chance. Let them gorge 
till they die of it.” 


It is very clear that a man who writes in this way is probably one 
who either has been unsuccessful, or who has not ventured into the 
struggle for fame from diffidence. This last was always Doudan’s 
position ; he preferred observing the world to taking part in it; he 
stood out of the current of life and watched it pass him, commenting 
upon it without envy and without passion. There has been no lack 
of Frenchmen who have left behind them sayings in which they express 
their verdict about human life, but Doudan differs from La Rochefou- 
cauld by his gentleness, and from such others as Vauvenargues and 
Joubert not only by the absence of anything like a system, but also by 
the constant flow of an agreeable humor. All his remarks on human 
nature are incidental ; the nearest aproach to connected disquisition is 
in his comments on literature, and these are scattered here and there 
in letters to different people, and of course are interrupted continually 
by reference to the events of the day. His judgment, though narrow, 
was fine and true, and although there were limits to his admirations, 
he had keen sympathy for the best work. As will be shown, some 
of the qualities of German writers he could not comprehend, but again 
he had more comprehension of certain English traits than some of his 
fellow-countrymen have. He admired the classics, not as an echoer 
of tradition, but with real knowledge of them, and he had an especial 
fondness for French literature. He was by no means carried away by 
the changes that the last fifty years have seen brought into French 
writing. His humor forbade his believing that Victor Hugo was all 
that he gave himself out to be before a credulous world, and the bar- 
baric tinsel and glitter of that poet and of Lamartine, though he was 
ready enough to acknowledge the power of both, left him cold. He 
saw through Renan, and in the year 1858 wrote of him as follows in 
one of his letters : — 

“ The truth is, he is like a young colt which takes pleasure in kicking up its 
heels. He adds a little of the malice of the monkey to this friskiness of the 
colt. Vagueyideas are certainly necessary, and an intelligent man who has 
only clear ideas is a fool who will never discover anything ; but some tolerably 
solid bones are necessary to sustain any living being whatsoever except the 
race of serpents. I do not see M. Renan’s bones.” 
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Again, ten years later, speaking of his Life of St. Paul, he says :— 


“He is a great coquette in the order of theologians and savants. His co- 
quetry is mingled with impertinence, but he gives his contemporaries what 
they desire in everything, sweetmeats with a taste of the infinite. He is like 
certain apothecaries who have made cod-liver oil a very agreeable drink, only 
all the active principles have left the cod-liver oil, and those who drink it are 
left as lymphatic as they were before. When I read him I feel a certain 
wrath, for I consider that it is treating me with insufficient respect to offer me 
his remarks for reasoning ; and, to continue this subject, have you ever wondered 
why women especially almost always turn the conversation to discussing music ? 
In my opinion, —and I must say I do not know much about music, — if it 
has this superiority over all the other arts and over literature that it can 
yet say something to the soul when words expire, so to speak, it has, on the 
other hand, this inherent defect of being very vague, and of being half physical 
and half moral. Now this age is to excess half physical and half moral ; it 
likes to be moved rather than to reflect. It wishes to enjoy everything with- 
out dreaming of making the manly effort of trying to conciliate things. It 
rocks in a swing, now up, now down, without going forward, and without any 
effort of the will. In the same way Renan gives his readers that same delight 
with his dreamy, soft, insinuating style which goes around questions without 
pressing very closely, like little serpents. It is a sort of chamber music, such 
as Plato wanted to exclude from the education of youth. It is in listening 
to such music that men resign themselves to getting such amusement from 
everything that they endure despotism while dreaming of liberty, and forget 
to row as they glide along with the current, thinking complacently of the 
energetic souls who have changed and bettered the world at other times, be- 
cause, as they say in their insolent pride, these souls were narrow and did not 


understand the complexity of the world, @ la bonne heure !” 


This long extract shows how great was his critical ability, and this is 
merely one of a great number of brief but sound characterizations of his 
contemporaries, while at the same time he by no means neglected the 
men of other times. He spoke thus, for instance, of Goethe's “ Elec- 
tive Affinities ” :— 

“T should not dare to speak to you of it if the name of Goethe did not cover 
everything. There must be in his language great beauty of style, for in other 
respects it is more than singular with respect to morality in the first place, 
and then even the ideas which have nothing to do with morality are clumsy 
or false or puerile. I mean it when I say that I probably understand nothing 
of it. A man who did not shed a tear on hearing a sermon when all the rest 
of the congregation were weeping bitterly, said coldly, ‘I don’t belong to this 
parish’ ; and perhaps he was right. Every nation possesses certain chords of 
feeling which are perfectly strange to foreigners. You would not be astonished, 
on returning to Etioles after a long absence, in company with an English- 
woman and a Polish woman who had never lived there, if they were less 
moved than you by the je ne sais quot which those woods and walls and 
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fields have for you. Every people recognizes that je ne sais quot in its writers. 
We have less than other nations, that is perhaps one of the reasons of our uni- 
versality. For along time we have undertaken to utter to the universe gen- 
eralities which may please. We make pieces of furniture and fashionable 
articles, but as for the thousand nothings which touch the secret fibres of a 
family, of a province, we are wholly without them. A tress of a certain per- 
son’s hair cannot move every one. I am then very insensible to the elective 
affinities, but I am not so stupid as not to believe in Goethe's talent.” 


It is not in a nature like this that narrowness exists, although Dou- 
dan was by no means incapable of strong dislike where weaker people, 
from a dread of being considered illiberal, would join in the popular cry 
of admiration of anything, however faulty. If he frankly confessed that 
he did not understand Goethe, he carefully refrained from putting the 
blame on that author. An interesting point to which he was continu- 
ally returning was this difficulty of comprehending foreign authors, and 
the statements of so wise and so frank a man are of the greatest value. 
He said, for instance, — 


“I did not love Dante devotedly till after I had seen Italy ; now I find in 
him the echo of all the sounds I heard then. ... . In a word, we belong to 
the North, and possibly the East and South which we love are those which 
have passed through Northern imaginations. We need blue glasses to look at 
that view. Perhaps it is a bit of the jugglery of modern criticism that makes 
us think we find those ways charming which are not our ways, and those tastes 
which are not our tastes; but, after all, we shall always understand Shake- 
speare better than Calderon, and Montaigne and Moliére better than Shake- 
speare.” 


He did not care for books alone, as the extracts already made might 
indicate, and although he was an exceedingly acute literary critic, there 
are numerous passages in these letters which show how sensitive he was 
to other influences. A few passages taken from here and there will 
illustrate this : — 


“From a distance I am for Athens ; nature has finished beauty for us only 
when it has been the theatre of a great nation’s history. All the great men 
who have passed over that bit of earth have taken with them the memory of 
the outline of these mountains, and that is something for the mountains.” 

“ When one wishes to injure persons, the first thing to do is to assume an 
air of great impartiality with regard to them.” 

“T have a suspicion that it is only in the brighter, more glowing day of 
Italy that one finds Roman history in its true colors ; and at a distance in our 
dismal gray cities, it too becomes gray. Before I had seen the surroundings 
of Rome I imagined all the heroes of its history to have been something like 
the old counsellors of the Parliament of Paris, and I imagined them dwelling 
in a place like the Marais or the Ile St. Louis. Among other instances Ha- 
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drian’s face has wholly changed for me since I visited the Villa Adriani. I 
remember we were guided to the middle of that labyrinth of trees, marbles, 
and old walls by a little girl, who must have died since, for her large eyes were 
heavy with fever. The beautiful trees, the lovely weather, the birds that were 
singing and flying from the ruined vaults to the wood all filled with flowers, 
lent a little of their youth and beauty to the old history, of which only the 
dust remains. The Southern sky and landscape make us love the men of the 
South, who in their time hardly thought of the sunsets which make us dream 
of them to-day.” 


These quotations must suffice. It would be easy to fill many pages 
with delicate criticism, kindly jesting, and sympathetic comment, 
with what makes the best of the conversation of a thoughtful, culti- 
vated man ; but it would be better to urge the reader to turn to the two 
volumes themselves, that he may find there instruction and delight. 
This is not a book for the day, but one that will surely long find a place 
on the shelves of those who care for the sincere outpouring of a gracious, 
sensitive, and refined soul. It is a long time since so literary a book 
has appeared, and it should be fitly appreciated. 





2.— The Works and Life of Walter Savage Landor. Edited by 
Joun Forster. In Eight Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 
Philadelphia: ‘J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. 1876. 


Lanpor died September 17, 1864, and fully twelve years will have 
elapsed before a complete edition of his various writings is presented to 
English readers. An author well known, but comparatively unread, 
@ man who had outlived his contemporaries and had largely helped 
to educate the few minds that could teach the many to appreciate 
him, he died in his ninetieth year, just as his genius began to make 
itself felt in our literature. Landor was the literary phenomenon of 
this century. Others surpassed him in various ways, — Wordsworth in 
poetry, Coleridge in philosophy, many in the technicalities of art, — 
but Landor was too independent in character, too conscious of his 
own abilities, too well grounded in the canons of criticism, too much 
in communion with the great originals in literature, to be drawn from 
his peculiar path of life or from the working out of his manifest destiny 
as an author. A man less self-contained, or more dependent upon the 
fruits of his industry for his support, would have failed to abide his 
time. Not so Landor; he lived as truly among the immortals of 
Greece or Rome or the Elizabethan age, as Macaulay did among the 
poets, wits, and novelists of Queen Anne’s reign. He lived his own 
life; and strangely inconsistent as that was, a medley of freaks and 
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passions, he was so entirely aside from the great stir of his age, so 
apart from the absorbing interests of the great professions, so well 
able to cultivate the studies which give to the mind its last finish 
and grace, that he gathered up into himself the spoils of all time. Dis- 
daining the arts of an author who lives by borrowing, even writing 
that fine episode of Athenian life, “ Pericles and Aspasia,” without the 
aid of books, and cutting’ out all which reminded him of indebtedness 
to others, he had, nevertheless, read so widely and wisely that these 
“ Imaginary Conversations ” went beyond his personal eccentricities and 
conformed themselves to the ideal limitations of the past. Looked 
at from any point of view, Landor’s life was exceptional. If Goethe's 
idea was correct, that to acquire a many-sided culture is the reason 
of existence for a truly great soul, then his life, as faithfully recorded 
by the late Mr. Forster, has its own excuse for being. It abounds in 
great weaknesses, but it excels in great virtues. Landor was a man 
upon the scale of the Titans, and while this does not release him from 
criticism, it furnishes the key to his mental history, and shows the 
process by which his genius was developed. 

Though his writings have very largely the impersonal form, they 
thoroughly reflect the man, and those who best knew him could detect 
very clearly in the turn of the thought and the tone of the sentiment 
the voice of Landor, whether Bacon or Cicero or Epictetus or Demos- 
thenes were the interlocutor. Landor had, in his immunity from want 
and in his university education, the proper conditions for the free play 
of his mental powers. No confinements of time or space, no galling 
task-work, nothing beyond the intense perversity of his will, turned 
him] from what was congenial. His mind practically ripened by itself, 
and was sustained less by sympathy than by vital force. He was 
essentially removed for his writing from the accidents of his time. He 
secured the conditions for that work which rises above the thought 
of the hour, and commends itself to the educated men of every age. 
He wrote, not for an immediate response, but to fulfil all the requisi- 
tions of his subject; and his studies could not have been better 
ordered had the prevision of youth directed them to a special end. 
At Rugby, famous as a Greek and Latin scholar, pursuing the same 
line of study during his brief residence at Oxford, drinking in the in- 
spiration which the choicest English literature always imparts to an 
open mind, giving his days and nights to Shakespeare and Milton, 
afterwards becoming as proficient in Italian as in English, living as 
completely in the past ages as in the present, and driven to this 
resource for the occupation of an inquisitive and original mind, he 
became a cosmopolitan author, and his fine discursive genius laid every- 
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thing under contribution. His “Imaginary Conversations,” one hun- 
dred and ninety in number, were the inevitable outlet for such an 
education. Dramatic in form, they contain strong and deep thoughts, 
not put together as dignified good sense after the manner of Sir Arthur 
Helps, not worked into the passion of tragedy after that of Sir Henry 
Taylor, but pure bright thought and sentiment and even criticism, 
bearing the stamp of poetic feeling, and veined all through with that 
imaginative common-sense of which Bacon’s essays are the best ex- 
ample. Over twenty years ago Mr. Hillard made American readers 
acquainted with this feature of Landor’s writings, and brought to many 
the first knowledge of his rare, almost unrivalled powers of imaginative 
utterance. Landor’s writing is as much above the common attempts 
at rhetoric as the eagle’s flight is superior to that of the swallow. 
Mr. Hillard’s volume of brilliant paragraphs was a most welcome book 
to the rising generation of writers. Mr. Emerson had early detected 
the traces of genius in these “Conversations,” and his indorsement of 
Landor still remains a correct estimate of these wonderful prose-poems : 
“The scholar must still go back to Landor for multitudes of elegant 
sentences, for wisdom, wit, and indignation, that are unforgetable.” 
Splendid and uniform as Burke's style is, freighted as it is with the 
suggestive thought which marks a really great writer, he approaches, 
but does not excel Landor in that power of wise thought and clear-cut 
expression which constantly crosses the border-line between prose and 
poetry. Landor always conceives a truth or fact poetically; though 
the finish may be exquisite, it never destroys the strength or beauty 
of the thought; on every page you may pause in admiration of the 
singular grace with which things are said, — no exaggeration, no coarse- 
ness, often the most obvious thing said in the most natural way, but 
still that about it which clings to the memory. Few besides those 
who are themselves accustomed to study good writing will always notice 
this surprising grace and finish and imaginative glow of style. He 
writes, like Mr. Emerson, or like Mr. John Morley, too well for the 
general public, and yet the best writers of the day are those who are 
the most careful students of Landor. 

This, in fact, is the great and peculiar benefit of his writings as 
contributions to literature. It cannot be said that he ever exhausted, 
however he may have illuminated, any subject. He condenses, often 
epigrammatizes, his thoughts; they have the force and originality of 
Dr. Johnson’s table-talk, and are expressed in as vigorous English, but 
the nature of the channel in which he chose to reach the public shut 
off anything like complete discussion. His genius was discursive, and 
except in science no field escaped him. Some things he has done 
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better than almost any one else. He has furnished some of our best 
examples of word-criticism upon great authors; he has set forth and 
illustrated the abiding principles of literary criticism in its higher 
sense ; he has taught us how to appreciate and know the leading au- 
thors in every language. There is no better study of the golden age 
of Greek literature than in “ Pericles and Aspasia” ; Lowell alone has 
surpassed him in the appreciation of Dante, if it be not truer to say 
that he has supplemented him. “Shakespeare’s Examination for Deer- 
Stealing,” year by year, will stand forth more conspicuously upon its 
merits as a story or drama of singular beauty, wit, and originality. It 
must be confessed that in thus stating what he does better than others, 
we acknowledge his limitations. He is the author for scholars, demand- 
ing as surely as Browning, who befriended him so faithfully in his de- 
clining years, the fit audience, but idiosyncratic as he was in his personal 
character and in his poetry and in whatever touched his passions, his 
intellect, when working in its natural sphere, was serene, clear, and 
always within the confines of high art. His poetry, as a whole, is un- 
equal to his prose. De Quincey once said that only two persons had 
read Gebir, —Southey and himself; and writing to Southey in 1809, 
Landor said, “If even foolish men had read Gebir, I should have con- 
tinued to write poetry ; there is something of summer in the hum of 
insects.” It did gain a choice reading. Landor had only asked for two 
good readers, and he had Bishop Heber, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Byron, 
Shelley, and Southey. The latter, before he knew its author, said : 
“There is a poem called Gebir, written by God knows who, sold for a 
shilling ; it has miraculous beauties.” The Hare family, especially the 
Archdeacon and Francis, Forster, Dickens, Carlyle, the Brownings, Ar- 
mitage Brown, Lord Houghton, and latest, Mr. Swinburne, became his 
intimate friends and opened the way to that larger public which partly 
the character of his writings and partly his inaptitude to deal with 
publishers prevented him personally from reaching. Landor was evi- 
dently discouraged from doing what was within his ability in verse. 
“Rose Aylmer,” the sonnet to Robert Browning, the lines inscribed to 
various friends, and detached acts and passages from his dramatic stud- 
ies, or the poetry scattered through the “Imaginary Conversations,” 
furnish the best evidence of what he could do, but nothing in this 
department approaches in full execution the limit of his genius. In 
fact, what Landor has left, as the poet of poets, as one of our very 
greatest prose writers, what will be handed down to permanent 
fame, and always read by educated people, — is chiefly, almost only, 
the “ Pentameron,” the “ Examination of Shakespeare for Deer-Stealing,” 
“Pericles and Aspasia,” and the “Imaginary Conversations.” Here 
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his peculiar genius has full scope. He is master both of himself and 
of the situation, and he has touched interests which will remain vital 
as long as English literature exists. 

The new edition of his writings, now completed in eight volumes, 
introduced by Mr. Forster’s Biography of Landor, and in fact Mr. 
Forster's own edition, though not completed at his death, is a wel- 
come contribution to libraries and readers. No literary man who has 
high aims can afford to be ignorant of either Burke or Landor, and he 
who learns from both the secret of their perennial freshness and im- 
parts it to his own thought, has made strong claim to a favorable 
hearing in the courts of literary judgment. These volumes, in paper, 
typography, binding, portraits, illustrations, notes, indexes, present 
Landor at his best; and the promise that the poetical rubbish which 
often became the vehicle of his wrath should be consigned to its proper 
place, has been fulfilled. If this splendid old pagan, Greek in culture, 
Greek in his tastes and associations, Roman in the sinewy vigor of his 
thought, English in the purity of his wonderful style, modern in the 
range of his ideas, and universal in the range of his genius, does not 
now become a greater literary force, in an age which has gradually 
approached his literary standard, it will not be the fault of the friends 
who watched over his declining years, or of the increasing number 
who are glad to acknowledge their indebtedness to him. 





3. — The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourye. In Two Vol- 
umes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo. pp. 488,574. 1876, 


Tue history of the human mind presents certain names — like those 
of Aristotle, Bacon, and Kant — which mark an epoch in the advance- 
ment of knowledge. One of these was Locke. The success of such 
thinkers depends not upon the deficiencies they supply or the difficul- 
ties they dispel, but upon the new vein of thought and the fresh re- 
sources they create for the development of coming ages. Such men 
become the lawgivers and founders of knowledge ; their works become 
the corner-stones of future systems ; and to those who would form a fair 
estimate of their genius an exact knowledge of the social and intellect- 
ual surroundings that matured them becomes indispensable. In the 
case of John Locke such a necessity is supplied in the present work. 

Lord King’s Life left much to be desired. The materials for a bi- 
ography of the great philosopher, though comparatively scanty and 
disjointed, were not exhausted by his noble kinsman, and hardly con- 
nected in intelligible order. The splendid collection of family docu- 
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thents accumulated by the Earls of Shaftesbury afforded ample field for 
new inquiry, and it is among these papers especially that Mr. Fox Bourne 
has with untiring patience made his valuable researches. Besides, he 
has spared no pains in making diligent search after new matter in every 
corner of England and Holland, so that we have to thank him for sev- 
eral hitherto unpublished essays by Locke, as well as much that is fresh 
in the way of correspondence. In presenting this correspondence to 
the reader, the author has undertaken the task of following, step by 
step, the causes which combined to form the intellect that produced the 
“Essay concerning Human Understanding.” It is difficult under any 
circumstances to trace the development of such an intellect, and the 
outward aspects and phases which contributed to its growth ; but it is 
a task of uncommon difficulty to mark its progress in a man who out- 
lived five turbulent and eventful régimes, and took an important part 
in at least two of them; and the materials for such a purpose are at 
certain periods unhappily deficient. Yet, however rambling these frag- 
ments may at times be, anything must be acceptable which can throw 
light on the mental history and education of the father of political 
economy, the most tolerant churchman and foremost metaphysician of 
of his age. 

Whoever has read Lord King’s Life of Locke will find many familiar 
facts and letters in the present work. We have long known that John 
Locke was born in 1632; obtained in 1652 a studentship at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where, amid the rivalry and confusion of sects, he was 
known for his catholicity and toleration ; that he accompanied Sir Wa! 
ter Vane on his embassy to Cleve; that he returned and studied medi- 
cine at Oxford ; that he formed a lasting intimacy with Lord Ashley, at 
whose house he long resided ; that he at one time talked of crossing to 
America ; that he was suspected of treason, and fled to Holland, whence 
after six years he returned with William and Mary; that he was ap- 
pointed commissioner of appeals, and spent the remaining fourteen 
years of his life at Oates with his friends Sir Francis and Lady Masham, 
where he died at the age of seventy-two, in 1704. But there are many 
events and features in Locke’s life and character on which Mr. Fox 
Bourne has thrown new light; though we are often left to wish for 
more ample and comprehensive opinions from the author. 

His warm domestic attachment and faithful devotion to his friend 
and patron Lord Ashley, afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, appear to have 
induced him to occupy a place which it would be hard to define, and 
in our time harder to comprehend. He seems to have been to the 
Shaftesbury family what the particeps curarum of Bacon was to the 
Princes of his time. He engrossed himself with the cares of his mas- 
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ter, and much more. He performed the offices of physician, nurse 
secretary, equerry, major-domo, ami intime, and tutor, to the young 
author of the “Characteristics,” all with equal satisfaction to the 
Shaftesburys and himself. Indeed, some of his occupations at Exeter 
House were almost menial. We cannot conceal our mirth and aston- 
ishment when we look back to see Locke, the great philosopher, the 
author of the imperishable essay, running bareheaded by the side of 
Shaftesbury’s coach on state occasions, or standing at the great man’s 
elbow in Parliament, acting as remembrancer or prompter while my lord 
delivers a speech. But such were the times, and such were Locke’s du- 
ties as secretary, secret adviser, and factotum to the Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
so much so that Sunderland, in a letter preserved by Lord King, speaks 
of Locke as belonging to Shaftesbury. But with whatever acquiescence 
he may have performed these multifarious and sometimes degrading 
duties, there can be no doubt that he was looking and longing for a 
state of things in which his intellectual superiority would assert its 
own place. 

On the origin of the celebrated essay there is a curious discrepancy 
between Lord King and Mr. Fox Bourne. The former believes that the 
idea of the treatise originated at a meeting of friends in Locke’s rooms 
at Oxford ; the latter is of opinion that the subject was first broached 
in Locke’s apartment at Exeter House. However this may be, we 
know that the essay was not completed until eighteen years after its 
conception, when the copyright was sold for £30; six times as much as 
Milton received for Paradise Lost. 

The conditions and surroundings that matured Locke are distinctly 
opposed to those which produce the great German thinkers. It is, in- 
deed, especially when compared with the German school that Locke’s 
genius appears most striking. Both have travelled on the long and diffi- 
cult journey after truth. Both have reaped the gratitude of mankind. 
But their paths diverged. Locke found food for thought in the brilliant 
yet boisterous age which surrounded him at the courts of kings and 
the mansions of great noblemen, while the master minds of Germany 
seem to have been inspired only by the solitude of great universities 
and the silence of great libraries. Locke developed the “ Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding” in the excitement and turmoil of Lon- 
don life, amidst a marvellous variety of active pursuits. Kant evolved 
the “ Kritik der Reinen Vernunft ” in the solitudes of Kénigsberg. Kant 
devoted a life to his work, Locke a few leisure hours. Locke was the 
amateur, Kant the professional. Yet the amateur can scarce be men- 
tioned with less gratitude or respect. 

The long life of Locke covers a memorable space in the history of 
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England. His mind was developed at a period when every portion 
of English society was pregnant with insurrection. His intellect seems 
to have ripened slowly. We have many instances of this late maturity 
in men of his parts; but in the early development of his great prede- 
cessor, Descartes, we find a vivid contrast. Locke conceived his im- 
mortal essay at the age of forty-one, whereas Descartes had enunciated 
his Cogito, ergo sum which gave the death-blow to the materia prima 
of the school-men, before he was thirty-seven, and at his death was 
three years younger than Locke was when he published his essay. 
Perhaps the logical turn of Locke’s mind may account for this. He 
was not an intuitional thinker. He attempts to support all his the- 
ories by logical premises. There is no evidence of a single intui- 
tional thought. His inquisitive and scientific spirit seems to have 
tended to limit the intuitional faculty and embolden the understand- 
ing. On the other hand, the self-consciousness of the Frenchman, 
Descartes, indicates a lively intuition, which, whether produced by the 
outward aspects of his early surroundings or not, sometimes distances 
the understanding and brings out sufficiently absurd conclusions, — con- 
clusions distinctly opposed to those obtained in later times by Kant and 
Fichte from Cartesian premises. The chapter on “‘ The Essay,” though 
very full and painstaking, leaves much to be desired. In a work of 
this bulk some space might have been devoted to the race of Icono- 
clasts, of which Locke was the precursor ; and some account of the rival 
schools that overthrew sensationalism could not have failed to prove 
acceptable to the reader. On the influence of Cartesian and Pre-Car- 
tesian assumptions the author is very full. Whatever fascination the 
alluring theories of Descartes may have had for Locke, he undoubtedly 
repudiated the doctrine of innate ideas from the first. It was his fur- 
ther investigation of these Cartesian assumptions which, with the aid 
of Hobbes and Gassendi, led him to a thorough examination of the field 
of consciousness and to the ingenious distinction “between the idea of 
the infinity of space and the idea of space infinite.” Locke proposed 
to do for mind what Bacon had done for matter, —to explore the field 
of consciousness as Bacon had explored the field of nature. But, 
unhappily, he soon deviated from the Baconian method, and adopted 
as a fact of consciousness that which Dr. Reid and Sir William Hamil- 
ton have since clearly demonstrated never made its appearance in the 
consciousness of any man. Locke, in his desire to make psychology 
as much an inductive science as botany or mineralogy, has fallen into 
errors that must now appear sufficiently absurd. To declare that the 
mind of an infant is a tabula rasa and contributes nothing but passive 
receptivity in the attainment of a cognition, is to deny the possibility 
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of contact between mind and matter, which is contrary to fact, because, 
although we cannot understand how this is, we certainly know that it 
is. Bacon shook off every fetter that could bind him to Aristotelianism 
or Scholasticism ; Locke never did. Had he adhered to his chosen 
method, there is no reason to doubt that Locke would have bestowed 
as much fame upon Oxford as Newton did upon the sister university. 
But the influence of the Alma Mater clung to Locke. Newton in his 
path never deviated from the Baconian method. Locke’s mind was less 
carefully philosophical than Newton’s, and it was this lack of care which 
led him to adopt the Aristotelian doctrine. Anybody who knows how 
thoroughly Oxford students are even now drilled in the philosophy of 
Aristotle will cease to wonder that Locke took for granted the exist- 
ence of ideas without searching his own consciousness for them. New- 
ton, though sure of his discoveries, waited many years for a measurement 
of the earth’s diameter which supplied him with a datum that estab- 
lished the validity of his theory. He could then show without doubt 
that the same force which drew the apple to the ground deflects the 
moon in her orbit; while, on the contrary, Locke without waiting for 
any similar verification accepted a theory which has since been gen- 
erally abandoned. Locke's theories on mental philosophy must always 
be considered the fountain from which most metaphysicians who came 
after him drew their matter. He undoubtedly made strong efforts to 
clear away the rubbish which had for ages enveloped his department 
of science ; and his successors, be they sensualists, materialists, ideal- 
ists, or sceptics, should be grateful even for his errors. 

It has long been a disputed question whether it will ever be possible 
to raise psychology to a science. The same reasons which have led to 
confusion and sectarianism in religion would seem to account for the 
incessant confusion and rivalry that has prevailed among the hostile 
schools of metaphysicians. A few of the laws of association and the 
modern theories of vision and touch are the only principles in the 
science of mind which have been incontestably established. The con- 
sequence is that progress in mental science has not by any means kept 
pace with the progress of physical science. It is, therefore, open to 
doubt whether the rival factions which have so long been at war will 
succeed in solving those great problems which the history of the human 
mind presents. 

If Locke’s psychological theses were striking and valuable contribu- 
tions to the science of mind, his contributions to the cause of freedom, 
government, and education were more valuable and enduring. In the 
departments of civil government, political economy, and finance his 
opinions were new and invaluable. His ideas on the relations of capital 
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to labor, his arguments on the value of money and on the liberty of 
the press, are all steps on the great road which has since been trodden 
by Adam Smith and his successors. Indeed, Locke may be regarded 
as one of the founders of the Bank of England. His services to the 
cause of education are hardly less important. His views on the vexed 
questions of the classics— the “indigestible Latin and Greek ” — em- 
body the opinions of the first critics in our own day. Locke's essays 
on Toleration and Christianity were the most enlightened productions 
of the day, and did much to efface the sectarian dogmas which had 
for a long period convulsed the English mind. He never lost sight of 
the inspiration of Scripture, which he accepted with a simple faith that 
might have rebuked the generation of sceptics and deists who built 
their infidelity on his doctrines, and numbered among their teachers 
such names as Collins and Hume, Condillac and Voltaire. He was 
unaffected by the prejudices of his time, laboring always more for pos- 
terity than for popularity. 





4. — Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By Artuur Pen- 
RHYN Staney, D. D., Dean of Westminster, Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France. Third Series. From the Captivity to 
the Christian Era. With two Maps. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co, 1876. 8vo. pp. xxxvi, 549. 


Some men owe their reputation to their books ; some books owe their 
reputation to their authors. We doubt whether Dean Stanley's pub- 
lished works would of themselves have designated him as among the 
foremost minds of the age. Yet one of their chief merits is their sub- 
jectiveness, their authenticity as records of self-revelation. Not that 
there is in them the slightest vestige of egotism. He is one of the 
most modest of men, refrains from self-assertion, makes no ex cathedra 
deliverances, and merges himself in his theme. But his personality is 
so intense as to endue all that he writes with his own distinguishing 
traits, and these traits are such as to win the loving sympathy of his 
readers. He is always fearlessly honest. No tradition, no inferior type 
of loyalty, no conventional standard of orthodoxy, ever leads him to 
conceal or even to modify an opinion or a sentiment. He seeks and 
loves the truth alone ; and so enamored is he with his peculiar views of 
truth, that he sees them indicated by the faintest signs, confirmed by 
the most fragmentary evidences, and reflected from regions of thought 
or experience, however remote. He has the most catholic sympathy with 
humanity in all its forms, a quick and keen vision for whatever in man 
betokens good or the capacity of good, an invincible reluctance to believe 
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in the utter badness of what is evil, and the most sanguine hopefulness 
for the progress, elevation, and ever-brightening future of the race. All 
this we read in him, whether he writes itinerary or biography, essays or 
sermons, history or criticism. 

As a churchman, he is broadest of the broad. In this we heartily 
sympathize with him; but we would fain have him as deep as he is 
broad. Indeed, in the school of thinkers of which he is undoubtedly 
the most distinguished among living men, the lack of depth is too fre- 
quent a defect ; and when its representative writers attempt to be pro- 
found, they are apt rather to make the surface-water muddy than to 
show what lies beneath it. This, however, is to be ascribed in great 
part to the position which they now occupy. Their present mission is 
not so much to build as to demolish, to sweep away shams and falsi- 
ties, to dislodge consecrated prejudices, to undermine walls of separa- 
tion, to unseat bigotry and Pharisaism, and to braid into strong and 
lasting bonds the filaments of union — often worn into mere gossa- 
mer-threads — that run to and fro among the divided members of Chris- 
tendom and humanity. This is the work of the present, the vocation 
of the men of the present ; and more recondite research or speculation 
is but their avocation, their side-calling, on which they bestow much less 
than their full power and their best iabor. 

The volume before us, the third of the series, is the least interesting 
of the three; yet it demanded and displays more of the author’s pe- 
culiar endowments and abilities than either of the others. It is the 
least interesting, because its predecessors had exhausted the fundamen- 
tal questions that underlie the entire Jewish history, — those appertain- 
ing to the divine and human in the patriarchal and Mosaic religion and 
worship, in prophets and prophecy, and in the Messianic element as 
traced in the ancient Scriptures, as also those that belong to the date 
and authorship of the more important portions of the Hebrew canon, 
and to the rival theories concerning the book bearing the name of 
Isaiah. Yet the period covered by this volume, embracing the darkest 
ages of Jewish history, on which intermittent and scanty records shed 
a misleading as often as a guiding light, requires for its treatment a vivid 
historical imagination. In this phrase we mean what we say, — not a 
creative fancy, but the capacity of reuniting fragments of history, of 
divining what is untold from what is told, of referring known effects to 
causes that have left no record, and of inferring inevitable but unre- 
corded effects from known causes. This same power is no less needed in 
tracing in the Hebrew character, opinions, and society the influence, 
successively, of Babylon, Persia, Greece, and Rome, —a task of no little 
delicacy and difficulty ; for the Hebrews, seemingly the most stubborn 
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of nations, were in fact the most flexible, and reproduced, though in 
altered guise, every phasis of civilization and culture with which they 
now came in contact, as they had throughout their earlier annals suc- 
cumbed to the savage idolatries of the aboriginal tribes around them. 
Dean Stanley has shown himself fully adequate to this work. He has 
made a continuous and self-justifying narrative from authorities, trust- 
worthy, indeed, to a certain extent, but often defective, ambiguous, or 
conflicting. Over not a few broad chasms he has thrown bridges ; but 
never till he had first found the crumbling piers and broken arches that 
showed him where and how to build. It is a kind of work to which we 
owe large and solid portions of our received history of the classic ages 
and nations, and which has given merited fame to Niebuhr and his suc- 
eessors. There was equal room for it, and certainly equal need of it, in 
the history of the birth-nation of Christianity, — of the people which 
has contributed more than all others to shape the destiny of the civil- 
ized world. 

This volume commences with the life of the Hebrews in Babylon, and 
closes with the advent of Jesus Christ. The even flow of the narrative 
is sustained throughout. The style is unambitious, simply elegant, 
with an occasional lapse in grammatical or rhetorical construction 
(unless these be misprints), but with not a sentence which is not per- 
spicuous at the first reading. The word-painting is vivid, but always 
realistic, consisting in the artistical grouping of actual persons and 
facts, not in elaborate description or unfamiliar metaphor. Nothing in 
the book seems far-sought except analogies; but these are amazingly 
numerous, many of them remote, some of them unnatural and forced. 
Especially is this the case with not a few seasonable and telling strictures 
on the strifes, follies, and absurdities of our own time, founded on par- 
allelisms so slight and shadowy as to authorize the suspicion that the 
text was pressed into the service of a sermon already in hand. 

The two lectures that seem to us the best are one on Socrates, which, 
but for its merit, would hardly seem in place, and the last, which con- 
tains a careful analysis and an almost dramatic representation of the 
sects and parties, religious and political, which constituted the Jewish 
people at the Christian era. In this lecture some readers may be sur- 
prised to find Herod the Great spoken of with a certain degree of ad- 
miration, as possessed not only of “largeness of mind,” as he un- 
doubtedly was, but even of “generosity of disposition.” Yet when we 
remember that a like discovery has been recently made with regard to 
Henry VIII., we perhaps can afford some clemency to the memory of 
a sovereign who seems to have been his most authentic prototype. 
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5. — Geschichte der Bildenden Kiinste. Von Dr. Cart Scunaase. 
Zweite verbesserte und vermehrte Auflage. Diisseldorf. 1866-1876. 

Dr. Carl Schnaase’s History of the Arts of Design. In Eight Volumes, 
with Illustrations. Second improved and enlarged Edition. 


Tus great work upon the History of the Arts of Design holds a place 
somewhat by itself in literature, not only by its profound thought, 
exact knowledge, and full and admirable illustration, but by its treat- 
ment of these arts as essential forms of the life of nations and ages, 
and as expressions of human experience. Thus these instructive and 
charming pages are in their way a philosophy as well as a poetry of his- 
tory, and you go from the text to the illustrations as from precept to 
example ; and India, Babylon, Persia, Assyria, Phoenicia, Juda, Greece, 
Rome, are thus presented to the reader in the first and second volumes, 
after which the arts of the Middle Age are treated in the same manner ; 
in the third volume, the Ancient Christian, the Mohammedan, the Car- 
lovingian arts; in the fourth volume, the Romanesque art; in the 
fifth, the Gothic Art is given; in the sixth, the later time of the 
Middle Age is treated, to the flourishing of the Eyck School; in the 
seventh, the Middle Age of Italy and the arts of the neighboring lands 
of Spain and of the countries on the north and east are considered. 
The first part of the eighth and last volume has been recently pub- 
lished, and the first book is a historical introduction of a hundred 
pages in four chapters, which treat of the political and religious condi- 
tion of Europe, the intellectual tendency and character of the fifteenth 
century, morals, its customs, and literature, and the beginning of a new 
development of art among the nations north of the Alps; the second 
book treats of the Flemish School of painting in three chapters, severally 
upon Hubert and John Van Eyck, upon Roger Van der Weyden and 
his Flemish companions, and the Netherland School of paintings at the 
close of the fifteenth century. The second part of this eighth volume, 
which is to appear in a few months, will close the history of the arts of 
design in the fifteenth century. 

The publication of this work has singularly illustrated the fact that 
no studies, however serene and exalted in themselves, are removed from 
the changes of time and fortune, and that even the historian, who 
treats of works that are immortal, must find the subject often surpris- 
ing him by new developments and by his own experience, proving the 
old adage that life is short and art is long. Whilst at work upon the 
closing volumes of his first edition in 1866, there was a call upon him for 
a new edition of his earlier volumes, because the first edition had been 
sold ; and, moreover, the first two volumes needed revision and enlarg- 
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ing on account of the new researches and discoveries that had been 
made in Egypt and the East during the twenty years since the first edi- 
tion appeared. The author himself was not to finish his work. He 
died on the twentieth day of May, 1875, whilst busied with the seventh 
volume of the new edition, and his assistant, Dr. Edward Dobbert, fin- 
ished the revision of that volume, and wrote the preface in November, 
1875. The eighth volume is edited by W. Liibke, with the assistance 
of O. Eisenmann, and promises to keep in view the purpose and not to 
be unworthy of the taste and learning of the original author. How 
much of the matter is original with the new editors, and how much is 
taken from Dr. Schnaase’s manuscripts, we shall probably be informed 
with the completion of the eighth volume, in its preface and notes. No 
portion of the whole work certainly is more interesting and acute than 
the introductory book of this eighth volume, which presents so fully and 
faithfully the social and civil conditions of the rise of modern painting 
under the influence of the brothers Van Eyck (1410 — 1420), who first 
mastered the secret of painting in oil, and thus opened a new age of 
art. 

It is argued, in the introductory book to the eighth volume, that the 
new art differed from preceding art, in the fact that of old the thought 
which moved the people expressed itself first in moral and political 
institutions, and then took artistic forms, whilst now quite the contrary 
was the case. Whilst the new art of painting was bringing out its 
gentle force, the external world retained its medieval forms, and the 
political changes which revolutionized Europe, assailed the papacy, and 
built up the secular monarchy, had not then shown themselves. The 
printing-press had not appeared, and the new art preceded the new life. 
The new thought, which heretofore had only worked negatively upon 
existing ideas and institutions, now won positive power by this instru- 
mentality. Herein there was a remarkable departure from the rule, 
since painting, otherwise the latest of the arts, is here the earliest ; it 
appears at once in complete manner, and it is followed by a new devel- 
opment of architecture and sculpture. This is quite contrary to the 
natural order, yet under the new circumstances it was not inexplicable. 
Under the old system society was consolidated, and men lived and 
thought and acted together under the authority of the Church, and 
in such great works of art as the old cathedrals the individual was lost 
in the massive structure, and the architect was hardly remembered in 
the organized company of builders. In fact, no man was of much 
acconnt in that medieval art, and society at large, under its authorita- 
tive leaders, did pretty much everything. Now all was changed, and the 
flow of oil in lasting colors from the painter’s brush was prophecy of 
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the time when the whole world of thought was to go upon paper with 
the printer's ink, and a Luther and a Knox could build a church of liv- 
ing souls with the word of their lips and the dash of their pen. The 
painter, like the author, did not need a treasury of gold or an army of 
workmen to put his ideas into shape. Painting set before the eye the 
new thought and life that were rising into power, and if the painter was 
at first too much engrossed with the new pride of courts and pomps of 
kings, he could not forget the facts of nature and the rights of man. 
Oil-colors and engraving joined with printing to bring out the mind of 
the individual from under the tyranny of governments and tradition, 
and to give to history the traits that we are not ashamed to call 
modern. 

Dr. Schnaase wrote with a certain tendency, which is in contrast with 
some recent schools of criticism, and he starts and goes on with the 
conviction that art has a moral and spiritual purpose, and whilst it can- 
not be enslaved to prudential rules or even to ethical conventionalism 
without harm to its freedom and power, he is convinced that it lives its 
true life in the sphere of faith and humanity, seeking to find the essence 
of things in nature and history, and to give their soul as well as their 
body in its creations. His book is a treasure in recent literature, and 
the scholar who reads it has a privilege quite his own, compared with 
which the high cost is of small account. 





6.— Fragen und Bedenken iiber die ndchste Fortbildung deutscher Specu- 
lation. Von Immanvet Hermann Ficute. Leipzig: F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1876. pp. xiii, 149. 

Questions and Considerations upon the Newest Development of German 
Speculation. By Immanvet Hermann Ficurte. 


Tus learned and thoughtful pamphlet stands among the memorable 
publications of the year, alike from its own contents and from the fact 
that it seems to have been the last production of its gifted and excellent 
author, the son of the famous J. G. Fichte, the philosopher who made 
such a mark upon his time by his philosophy of the soul and its true 
freedom through self-reliance and civil liberty, and by his powerful 
protest against the absolutism of Napoleon. The younger Fichte has 
had a much longer and calmer life than his father, who died in 1814, 
at the age of fifty-two, and he lived to the good old age of seventy-nine 
years, after continued service in professorships at Saarbriick, Diisseldorf, 
and Bonn, and since 1842 at Tiibingen. He has been pre-eminent as 
the advocate of philosophical theism in opposition to the current ma- 
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terialism and pantheism of Germany, and the same militant spirit ap- 
pears in his various works on theology, ontology, ethics, anthropology, 
psychology, the theistic view of the science of Nature, and in the 
“ Journal of Philosophy and Speculative Theology,” which he founded 
at Bonn in 1837, and which has been continued by Ulrici and Wirth, 
his successors in the defence of ethical theism. 

The work now before us consists of five letters to Professor E. Zeller 
regarding his history of German philosophy since Leibnitz, and it is a 
vehement denial of Zeller’s position that the philosophy of Hegel is in 
the right line of succession from Leibnitz; it is also an able presenta- 
tion of the philosophers whom he regards as the true successors of that 
devout thinker from Kant to Lotze, and a confident declaration that 
ethical theism is now master of the situation, and that the attempt to 
lose sight of the personal God in nature, or to subordinate his tran- 
scendence over the universe to any power immanent in the universe, 
and especially the tendency to deny the theology of ethics and to insist 
only upon the reign of force, are utterly absurd, and are meeting their 
just condemnation. He regards Spinoza as the head of the pernicious 
pantheism of modern thinking, and he gives to Leibnitz the position of 
leadership in sound ethical and religious teaching. There is material 
enough in these one hundred and fifty pages for an extended article, 
and we can only make this passing note of its drift. 





7. — Mosaik zur Kunstgeschichte. Von Dr. Gortrriep Kinxex. Berlin : 
Robert Oppenheim. 1876. p. xii, 468. 

Mosaic for Art History. By Dr. Gorrrriep Kinket, Professor of Ar- 
chology and Art History in the Polytechnicum at Zurich. 


Tuts handsome volume contains eleven papers, several of which are 
of great value to general readers, and all of them apparently the fruit 
of much study and thought. The subjects are: The Distinct Character- 
istics of Ancient and Modern Art ; The Author of the Farnesian Bull ; 
The Statue of the Knife-Grinder of Florence, a work of the sixteenth 
century ; The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus, and the Remains of its Sculp- 
tures in the British Museum ; Proverbs originating in Works of Art ; 
Stonehenge, and the Time of its Construction ; The Church of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople ; The Brussels Figures of Roger Van der Weyden, and 
the Copies of them in Burgundian Tapestry in Berne ; Beginnings of 
Secular Painting upon Furniture in Italy ; Painted Table-Tops ; Wen- 
ceslaus Hollar the Engraver. 

The portions of the volume most interesting to persons, who are not 
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antiquarians or professional artists, are probably the passages that treat 
of art in its connection with social progress, as in the opening essay 
upon ancient and modern art, the curious study of the origin of 
proverbs in works of art, and the first appearance of works of art in 
modern furniture, as signs of the rise of popular thought in the face of 
priestly and royal pretension. When brides began to have richly sculp- 
tured chests to hold their wedding gifts, common life held up its before 
diminished head, and the new age of emancipation showed its banner 
and called for its literature and its music. The essay upon the art 
furniture of Italy is very rich in details, and must be of great use to 
persons who are rejoicing in lucky purchases of such workmanship, and 
who are puzzled to make out the meaning of the rich carving. So, too, 
the essay upon the painted tables that were given to newly married 
people in Germany is full of rare information, and the argument that 
they were the beginning of the Genre Painting, which is the democracy 
of that art, is well sustained by careful memoranda of conspicuous speci- 
mens, some of which are traced to Holbein’s master hand. The essay 
on ancient and modern art has fine observations on the characteristics 
of Christian art in its preference of the spiritual aspects of man and na- 
ture to their merely material aspects, the recognition of the transcen- 
dent God, the prevailing soul, the significance of sorrow, the sense of 
individual character, the loving temper that we call humor, the honor 
for common life, and for all that is truly human. The author regards 
Christian art as much weakened by its disposition to leave out of sight 
the nation and patriotism, and he looks to a better day from the cor- 
rection of this fault. 





8. — Christenthum und Moderne Weltauschauung. Von Dr. Fr. Exren- 
FREUCHTER. Gittingen. 1876. pp. 416. 

Christianity and Modern Study of the World. By Dr. Fr. Furen- 
FREUCHTER. 


Tus book belongs to the large and growing library of volumes that 
are given to reconciling the new science and life with the old gospel and 
the Church. In its way it is one of the best of the class, and it is re- 
markable in its desire to be fair to the new culture without harm to the 
Christian religion. In fact, a considerable part of the volume might 
have been written by a disciple of free religion, so far as concerns the 
generous treatment of the free spirits in the poetry and philosophy of 
our age, and thoughtful readers will generally find to their surprise how 
very conservative the authur is at last, and how stoutly he insists upon 
bringing all the treasures of the ancient classic school and its modern 
representatives into the fellowship of the Church. 
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The work consists of three chapters. The first chapter, in eighty 
pages, treats of the genesis of modern thought, and regards it as begin- 
ning with the desire to find a satisfactory basis of opinion and life after 
the close of the thirty years’ war in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and after that conservative reaction which reached to about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and which tended to discourage free- 
dom and progress under pretext of securing peace and order. Of course 
the attempt to run the wheels of the dashing eighteenth century in the 
ruts of the Reformation and of the dogmas and conventionalism of the 
sixteenth century, could only be a failure in fact as it was a fraud in 
idea. Then the question was started up everywhere in Germany, “What 
is the just view of our position, our duty, our institutions, and our re- 
ligion, and what principles shall we accept in place of the old cast-iron 
forms and rules?” An order of able men was raised up to meet the 
rising want, and Klopstock and Winkelmann, Lessing and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, were the ruling spirits 
of the new movement. The characteristic principle of this whole school 
is its homage to humanity, and especially to the human mind 
as the highest manifestation of the Divine Spirit, — a tendency which 
apparently came from Spinoza and culminated in Hegel, whose philosophy 
of self-consciousness claimed for thought the supreme place as uniting 
God with man and as not only from God, but the act of God himself. 
The new culture of humanity appeared not only in literature and art, 
but in society and government. The Greek taste combined with the 
Roman passion for universal citizenship and law to bring about the 
classical Renaissance under new and powerful conditions ; and the great 
discoveries upon the surface of the earth and in its depths, with the stir 
among the nations and the adventure and grasp of business, tended to 
present this world in a new light and to give fascination to its rising 
civilization. This spirit has reached to our own time ; and nature, free- 
dom, manhood, culture, are the watchwords which have the force of 
laws. 

The second chapter treats of Christianity and its relation to universal 
culture, and in about sixty pages it describes the efforts of men, from 
Celsus and Julian to Strauss and Feuerbach, to destroy Christian faith 
and to hold it up as hostile to human conscience and welfare. The 
main point of the author in dealing with these antagonists seems to be 
to prove that they represent Christianity wrongly as being opposed to 
nature and humanity, and to show that while it preaches the transcen- 
dency of God over the universe and man, it also insists upon his im- 
manence in all being. 

The third chapter, which makes up the substance of the work, and 
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occupies two hundred and seventy-seven pages, treats in nine sections 
of the various aspects of the new theology in its historical conditions, — 
the changes of theology immediately after the age of the Reformation 
and under the old rationalism, the influence of the humanist school of 
Lessing and his associates, the conflict between rationalism and super- 
naturalism, the subjective school of Schleiermacher and the critical 
scepticism of Strauss, and the prominent theological, theosophical, and 
biblical schools of the present time. 

His conclusion is that culture and Christianity are different presen- 
tations of the same essential reality, and that modern thought is trying, 
not wholly in vain, to grasp the truth which God declared to men by 
direct revelation. The two things are stubborn facts, — culture and 
Christianity. Neither of them can be done away, and as they both 
have their rights, it will be seen that both are from God. We can 
commend the book as full of information and of enlarged and careful 
thinking, even to those who may not agree with the author. 





9.— Hartmann, Diihring, und Lange. Zur Geschichte der Deutschen 
Philosophie im XIX Jahrhundert. Ein Kritischer Essay von Hans 
Varnincer. Iserlohn: J. Baedeker. 1876. pp. viii, 235. 

Hartmann, Diihring, and Lange. A Critical Essay towards the History 
of German Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century. By Hans VarHinceEr. 


Tus thoughtful tract endeavors to present the characteristic ideas 
and dispositions of the three men whom the author regards as leaders 
of various schools of thought in Germany, the champions of the “ Un- 
conscious,” of the mystical absolutism of the Almighty Will, — Hart- 
mann, the living representative of the pessimism of Schopenhauer ; 
Diihring, the advocate of the dominant Naturalist School, who insists 
upon the rigid observation of the facts of nature and upon finding in 
them the best possible good; and Lange, the practical thinker, who 
accepts much of the Kantian philosophy, and advises people not to try 
to know everything, but to look at the universe and man and the 
mysteries of religion after the most careful study with the eye of 
common-sense. The merits of these three men are considered at 
length ; their fundamental theories are reviewed ; their constructed 
systems are examined; their characteristic principles of optimism, 
pessimism, and practical judgment are compared; credit is given to 
each of them, whilst the preference is yielded to the practical philoso- 
phy of Lange. The work is interesting and instructive, and the reader 
will not be led to put it aside when he learns that the three repre- 
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sentatives of present thought have been so variously afflicted, — one 
being a cripple, the other blind, and the wisest of the three among the 
recent dead. 





10. — The Mikado’s Empire. By Witttam Extiot Grirris, A. M. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Crown 8vo. pp. 625. 1876. 


Ay important chapter of this work was published in this Review for 
April, 1875. Mr. Griffis was for four years attached to the Imperial 
University of Tokid, where he seems to have diligently availed himself 
of every advantage in amassing materials for the present work, which 
should be read in connection with Mr. F. O. Adams's “ History of Japan” 
(London, 1874). 

The mystery which overhangs what is distant in time and place must, 
especially in the case of this barbaro-civilized race, make all fresh matter 
acceptable. “The Mikado’s Empire” throws new light on portions of 
its history, or, we should say, mythology, for such it is; and the work 
is especially happy, both by pen and pencil, in illustrations of the life 
and manners of the people, their wild and weird superstitions, their 
tales, fables, and proverbs, and their manufactures of every description. 
The volume consists of two portions, — the history of Japan from the 
year 660 B. c. to 1872 a. p., and the personal experience and observa- 
tion of the author during his stay in the Land of Dai Nippon. 

In a country where much of the old literature is written in the 
Chinese language information must be difficult of access, and Mr. 
Griffis has doubtless done the best that now can be done to give us 
an idea of the aborigines of the country, the Mikados, Shoguns, and 
Daimios, from Jimmu Tennd, the descendant of the Sun Goddess, to 
the enlightened Mutsuhito, who gave the death-blow to feudalism in 
Japan. He gives us a pretty little myth concerning the origin of the 
country. One of the gods and progenitors of the race, standing on the 
floating bridge of heaven, plunged his jewelled falchion into the un- 
stable waters beneath him, and on his withdrawing it the trickling 
drops formed the islands of Japan. The people of this “holy country” 
seem to have gone through most of the stages of mythology and his- 
tory that are recorded in the annals of Europe. They have had their 
Vulcans, their Jeannes d’Arcs, and their Bayards ; and Mr. Griffis tells 
us that the Darwinian theories are not entirely unknown to them. But 
we are not quite prepared to believe, with Mr. Griffis, that Columbus 
set out for Japan on his first voyage; and the Japanese origin of 
the American Indians would seem to require better evidence than he 
urnishes. 
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The Japanese have long possessed a civilization of their own. Their 
love of nature, which exceeds that of any other people, has in many re- 
spects raised Japanese above Chinese art. The barbaric splendor of 
their designs and the refinement of their execution will always com- 
mand admiration. The dual form of government which has so long 
existed in Japan is without parallel in history, and presents a curious 
study. The best feature in the modern Japanese character is its love 
of progress. When Lord Elgin arrived in the country some twenty 
years ago, Christians, then known as the “corrupt sect,” were virtually 
banished from the islands. At the present time many of the nobles are 
eager to profit by European culture, adopt European customs, and even 
lay by their brilliant robes and emblems of nobility for the sombre garb 
of a European gentleman. Such changes in a land that could boast its 
own literature, arts, and manufactures must be viewed with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret, — pleasure when we think of the prog- 
ress, regret when we think of so many pleasing marks of individuality 
which the traveller will soon see no more. For consolation we can 
only repeat Mr. Griffis’s Japanese proverb, “When men become too old 
they must obey the young.” 





11.— History of French Literature. By Henri Van Laun. Vol. I. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo, pp. 356. 1876. 


Ir is the good fortune of Mr. Van Laun to have supplied a want that 
has long been felt. In three departments — those of literature, poetry, 
and history — methods have been introduced which were unknown pre- 
vious to the middle of the last century. The change first took place in 
poetry and was inaugurated in Great Britain by Cowper and Burns, 
the latter of whom especially returned to pure nature both for subjects 
and treatment. In history the revolution is justly ascribed to Macaulay, 
who both in theory and practice has shown that history ought to be 
the history of peoples and not of dynasties only. In literary criticism 
the new path was first fully opened by M. Taine in his “ History of Eng- 
lish Literature”; and his translator, Mr. Van Laun, has followed him in 
the present work. M. Taine may have gone too far in ascribing the 
characteristics of a national literature to secondary causes, but in the 
main he has shown that not only race but climate, scenery, epoch, 
and other accessories are of the same value to the historian of let- 
ters which the “noiseless revolutions in homes and workshops,” of 
which Lord Macaulay speaks, are to the historian of empires. It is 
not the aim of Mr. Van Laun’s work to separate the intellectual records 
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of France from the rest of French history. He says truly that “we 
might write the political, social, economical, religious, and intellectual 
history of a country, but none of these would be complete without the 
combination of all.” In this idea he is not entirely original ; for as 
early as 1837 Lord Lytton had published the first half of his ‘‘ Rise and 
Fall of Athens” on a similar principle. Lord Lytton failed of success, 
but Mr. Van Laun’s first volume makes his success secure. It is at 
once popular and profound, and the same plan pursued to the end will 
complete his triumph. 

The literature of France dates back to that period of deep gloom 
which overshadowed the mind of Europe at the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. The human intellect seemed then to have spent itself. During 
this period of degradation France was one of the chief promoters of the 
art of thinking and writing, and had a literature when the inhabitants 
of England were conspicuous only for their ignorance and barbarity. 
A large portion of the present work is devoted to tracing the origin of 
the French nation, and the formation of French character, showing the 
furia francese and the esprit de finesse of the typical Gaul, which 
the author believes to be the keynotes to French character. He 
then proceeds to trace the struggle and progress of French intellect 
through the darkness of Feudalism — the age of romance and satire 
— to the Renaissance, when “the nation passed from childhood to ado- 
lescence without the interval of boyhood.” 

The next volume will treat of the most eventful portions of French 
literary history and will probably afford an opportunity for comparing 
the French with the English mind. It will be curious to witness how 
in France the power of the Church, which for a time was so beneficial, 
soon began to hamper the genius of the nation and impede its progress ; 
while in England, from the triumph of the Reformation there sprang 
suddenly into existence a literature which at the close of the six- 
teenth century had distanced the prolonged efforts of its rival on the 
continent. The present work contains many specimens of boldness and 
liberality in thinking, and of a philosophic discernment in connecting 
events. It deserves a place by the side of Taine’s “ History of English 
Literature,” both works making a valuable addition to the literature of 
equntries which have been brought into close contact. 
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12. — Agamemnon: A Tragedy taken from Aischylus. By the Trans- 
lator of “ Omar Khayyam.” London: Bernard Quaritch. 1876. 


Tue translation of “Omar Khayyam,” published anonymously, but 
since acknowledged by Mr. Edward Fitzgerald, has found in this coun- 
try many ardent admirers who will gladly hear of the same author’s 
rendering of the “ Agamemnon” of Aschylus. It is a late day to sing 
the praises of that masterpiece of antiquity, which is known to us, more- 
over, through several commendable translations, such as those of Miss 
Swanwick and of Professor Plumptre; but this differs from them and 
from others by the fact that while they seek to combine poetic excellence 
with literalness, this version is marked by such adaptations of the origi- 
nal as shall make the play more intelligible to our modern ears. Thus, 
the strict measure of the choruses is not preserved, many of the allu- 
sions which baffle even profound scholarship are omitted, the order of 
some of the choral passages is changed, single lines of the original fill 
much larger space in the translation ; but the result is, that, the stum- 
bling-blocks being removed, the reader is able to enjoy undisturbed the 
majestic march of the play. Where Aschylus is clear the translation 
is smooth and sufficiently close, and whatever liberties are taken they 
tend to smooth the way for the admirer of poetry, while they need not 
annoy even the sincerest scholar. 

The poetic value of this version is very great, as those who are 
already familiar with Mr. Fitzgerald’s translations will readily believe. 
The opening speech of the watchman on the housetop and Clytemnes- 
tra’s magnificent description of the blazing of the successive beacon- 
fires are particularly spirited. The choruses, which are at last intelli- 
gible, are no less remarkable, their frequent grace and ease aiding rather 
than impeding the unfolding of the action of the play. On the whole, 
this translation has somewhat the same life and movement as the origi- 
nal must have had for the author’s fellow-countrymen, and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald deserves our gratitude for delivering to us so well the message of 
the Greek poet. 

May we not be allowed to hope that the translator will give the pub- 
lic the opportunity to read his other versions of different Spanish and 
Persian poets which are now out of print? There is the volume, pub- 
lished by Pickering in 1853, containing six of Calderon’s plays, freely 
translated ; the translation of Jaémi’s “ Salamén and Abs4l,” published by 
Parker (London, 1856) ; to say nothing of those works, privately printed, 
which are much admired by those who are fortunate enough to get a 
sight of them. Although the recognition of Mr. Fitzgerald’s rare poeti- 
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cal ability has been uncommonly tardy, there are many — and their num- 
ber is increasing — who have a sincere admiration for his gifts and have 
learned to value very highly those translations of his in which he has 
not been afraid to alter, not harshly and crudely, what would jar upon 
our unaccustomed ears, and to add rich treasures from his own fine 
imagination. It is not every one who could be trusted with this 
license, but he never abuses it. 





13.— The History of Napoleon the First. By P. Lanrrey. Vol. III. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. pp. 616. 1876. 


PERHAPS no present estimate of Napoleon can add anything of moment 
to the volumes which have been inscribed with his name. Yet M. Lanfrey 
has undertaken to give us a true history of this great military leader. 
The third volume, which is now before us, can hardly be said to fulfil the 
promise more satisfactorily than the preceding ones. It contains many 
passages of great power; but we are not prepared to believe that the 
modern Hannibal has yet found his Livy in Sir Walter Scott or in M. 
Lanfrey. The present work is undoubtedly published with the view of 
superseding “ The Consulate and the Empire” of M. Thiers. But the 
eloquence of that venerable statesman will lose nothing by comparison. 
If M. Lanfrey accuses M. Thiers of idolatry he can hardly free himself 
from the charge of asperity. M. Lanfrey’s method of treating history 
is peculiarly cynical; and his cynicism is peculiarly French. He seeks 
every opportunity of gratifying his hatred for the Emperor. He ex- 
tracts from Napoleon’s correspondence, and prints in italics only such 
passages as display his character in its worst light. Absorbed in this 
system of persecution, the author often becomes scurrilous and abusive. 
However gigantic the crimes of Napoleon may be, the dignity of history 
must suffer from such epithets as “crowned villain,” and in the follow- 
ing passage the author seems to have lost all self-control: “ Let us not 
name punishment when speaking of this man, or, if we do, let us place 
him boldly in a rank superior to the rest of mankind, and in that case 
we shall only be doing justice to ourselves by thinking that we are 
beings of an inferior nature, made to be forever the prey and the play- 
things of a few privileged monsters.” 

However objectionable such language may be, we cannot fail to ad- 
mire the almost scientific accuracy with which M. Lanfrey weighs the 
relative importance of the great themes which the period affords, and 
the nicety and precision with which the arguments are conducted. The 
evidence is often new and convincing, showing great research and in- 
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genuity. It is especially in his estimates and descriptions of cam- 
paigns that the author excels. The masterly manner in which he 
assigns to its place each corps or detachment, and the distinct light in 
which he displays the troops before the reader, display a profound knowl- 
edge of strategy. Every victory or defeat is scientifically accounted for. 
M. Lanfrey spares no pains in displaying what he terms the consummate 
cunning of the Emperor. The reasons which worked against a restora- 
tion in Poland, the treaty with the Turks, the meeting of the Emperors 
at Tilsit, Napoleon’s journey to Italy at the time of the Spanish Invasion, 
and his conduct to Josephine have given the author ample opportunity 
for revealing the Emperor’s finesse and his own ingenuity. The author's 
tribute to the military genius of Napoleon is made without reserve, but 
he considers that his political errors neutralized his military genius, and 
that finally the magnitude of his enterprises brought about the crash 
which no human power could avert. 

The most significant questions which M. Lanfrey attempts to settle 
in his History are these: Was Napoleon born without moral sense ? 
Was he impelled by ambition or patriotism? Was he the tyrant or the 
exponent of the French people? Was his course the course of events, or 
was his career one of unscrupulous, ungenerous, unjust, and systematic 
egotism? Has he not been handed down to posterity as the deified 
“child of destiny,” the hero of ten thousand fights, the idol of the 
French nation? Lastly, was he not that Napoleon whose name should 
ever be connected with the desolation of territories and the fate of 
immolated millions? These questions are for all ages and all times. 
Napoleon will have his Livy and his Polybius; but M. Lanfrey is far 
from being a wise or judicious historian. 





14. — The Alienation of the Educated Class from Politics: An Oration 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Cambridge, June 29, 1876. By 
J. L. Dimay. Providence : Sidney S. Rider. pp. 37. 


Tue literary feast-days at our Universities have been notable dur- 
ing the last two years for the breadth and foresight of their ad- 
dresses. Mr. Adams, Mr. Bullock, and Dr. Woolsey have honored 
themselves by choosing subjects which connect the educated class with 
the higher aspects of American politics, and Professor Diman has not 
yielded to them either in the choice of a great subject or in its clear and 
incisive treatment. If his oration is better in thought than in style, he 
is very bright in his condensed, almost epigrammatic utterances, and 
has spoken fresh and stirring thoughts to the class whose political 
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duties are first and foremost, and who in the general education of the 
country have most to do in shaping public opinion. He argues that 
while the incentives of the cultivated class to a political life are less 
with us than in England, the educated man who appeals to public opin- 
ion for the ultimate vindication of truth and justice is “a spiritual 
power in the State that no factions can outwit, and no majorities can 
overwhelm.” Some of his sentences enunciate truth with remarkable 
vigor : “The educated class in a free State renders its most inestimable 
service as the exponent and upholder of those spiritual forces on which 
society ultimately rests.” “That government alone is strong which 
marches at the head of popular convictions.” ‘It was the Puritan pul- 
pit which created the noblest type of the republican citizen.” He blames 
our American Christianity for having “ concerned itself of late years 
too exclusively with private and social needs,” and for having “lost the 
masculine hold it once had on public duties.” He says truly that “a 
noble and sympathetic public life is the gauge of national greatness,” 
and that “all famous states have been informed with ideal forces.” 
Sentences like these abound in this oration, and stamp Professor Diman 
as a wise and judicious thinker in political philosophy. This pamphlet 
has been one of the marked productions of the past year. 





15.— Harold. A Drama. By Atrrep Tennyson. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 16mo. pp. 170. 1877. 


Mr. Tennyson has reached the point where by age and by the 
mastery of his art he produces his best works, and this he has done in 
this new drama. The fortunes of the sons of Godwin present a fine 
subject for dramatic writing, and the period which Mr. Tennyson has 
chosen has just enough of that tangled web of circumstance which gathers 
about a great crisis to give him the opportunity to delineate stron 
passions. This opportunity did not present itself in “Queen Mary,” 
where the poet seemed to be cramped in the proper use of his individu- 
ality. In “Harold” he touches a period which is essentially removed 
from the agony of religious strife, and has for his central figure a 
character who appeals throughout the drama to the best sentiments of 
the heart. Mr. Tennyson has thrown into this character, without 
burdening his action, those scraps of wisdom shaped to a poet’s mind, 
which make Shakespeare the author who finds your thought at every 
turn of the play and which pass speedily into living speech and perma- 
nent literature. This drama contains perhaps more of these lines and 
passages than any other of his writings, except “In Memoriam,” and, 
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what is more, they are instinct with the passion and tragic force of the 
drama itself. It is plainly Tennysonian language to students of Tenny- 
son, but it is also the language of the round world, the condensed, 
nervous, thrilling speech which is understood and used by all bright 
people in moments of excitement. Here are a few of them. Harold 
says of his brother Tostig : — 


“T love the man, but not his fantasies, 


Again when Tostig, already made Earl, aspired to the crown, Ald- 
wyth, anxious to become Harold's queen, says in her soliloquy, 


“The dog that snapt the shadow dropt the bone.” 


Archbishop Stigand happily expresses the changes in theological doc- 


trine when he declares that 
“In our windy world 
What’s up is faith, what ’s down is heresy.” 


Wulforth, pining for home while hostage in a Norman castle, gives 
one of those word-pictures in which Mr. Tennyson excels : — 
“Yea, and I 
Shall see the dewy kiss of dawn no more, 
Make blush the maiden-white of our tall cliffs, 
Nor make the sea-bird rouse himself and hover 
Above the windy ripple, and fill the sky 
With free sea-laughter.” 
The description of Edward the Confessor is bright and effective :— 


“The rosy face, and long down-silvering beard, 
The brows unwrinkled as a summer mere.” 

The impulsive life of Harold, touched by the scruples of old Stigand, 
with respect to his marrying Edith, the woman of his choice, goes be- 
yond the fears of offending the saints and breaks out in words like 
these : — 

“© God! I cannot help it, but at times 
They seem to me too narrow, all the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby eye 
Saw them sufficient. Fool and wise, I fear 
This curse, and scorn it. But a little light ! 
And on it falls the shadow of the priest.” 


There is wonderful vigor in these lines : — 


“ Every man about his king, 
Fought like a king ; the king like his own man,, 
No better ; one for all, and all for one, 
One soul ; and therefore have we shatter’d back 
The hugest wave from Norseland ever yet 
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Surged on us, and our battle-axes broken ! 
The Raven’s wing, and dumb’d his carrion crook 
From the gray sea forever.” 


Mr. Tennyson has given in this new drama so many passages which 
fill eye, ear, and soul, all at once, with inexpressible delight, that for 
these alone it will rank with his best poems; but we think that he has 
also met successfully the requirements of dramatic art. “Harold” is 
not simply and only a closet drama, to be admired by students for its 
fine passages and its fidelity to history ; it has the stir, the passion, the 
setting of character against character, the pathetic and delicate issues 
of life hanging upon a single great conflict of the soul within, which 
gather the interest of the reader or the listener at special points in 
each act ; and as the play advances, the drama constantly increases in 
intensity of interest, in the glow of passion, and in the accumulation of 
points which touch the heart of reader nad listener alike. If we are 
not mistaken, Mr. Tennyson has produced in “Harold” a play which 
can be successfully put upon the stage. If he lacks the grim and often 
boisterous humor of Shakespeare, he excels in the vigor and intensity 
of his thoughts, in the clear-cut language in which they are expressed, 
and in the sweet bits of song which relieve the tragedy. It is a care- 
ful study of Anglo-Saxon times, adapted to the requirements of a mod- 
ern play. It is not easy to think of Mr. Tennyson as a dramatic writer 
in the future, when we remember the strong personality and spiritual 
insight of his verse, but even this will be welcome if he keeps up to the 
standard of “ Harold.” 
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